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prices quoted in the last column of figures. ‘he 
first column givesthe regular price of both. All 
postage prepaid. 
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The Weekly Bee Journal,................ $2 0.. 
and Cook’s Manual, 7th edition(in cloth) 3 26.. 2 
Cook’s Manual, (in paper covers)... 300.. 2 
Bees and Honey (T.G.Newman)cloth? 75.. 2 
Bees and Honey (paper covers)...... 28.. 2 
Binder for Weekly Bee Journal! - 3%.. 3 
Apiary Register for 100 colonies .... 3 50.. 3 
Apiary Register for 200 colonies .... 400.. 3 
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Dzierzon’s New Book (paper covers) 3 30.. 3 @ 
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Alley's Queen Rearing........ ....... 32... 30 
Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book.... 2 3%.. 2 2% 
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Moore’s Universal Assistant......... 400.. 42% 
Honey as Food & Medicine,100 Copies 6 00.. 5 530 
NN oe veka cusccssocssannanns 27 250 
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Local Convention Directory. 


1xx3. lime and Place of Meeting. 


Nov. 16.—Northwestern, at La Crosse, Wis. 
BE. Markle, Pres. 
Dec. 5-6, Michigan State, at Flint. 
H. D. Cutting. Sec., Clinton, Mich. 


Oct. 11, 12, 1884.—Northern Mtch., at Alma, Mich 
F. A. Palmer, Sec., McBride, Mich. 


¢@ in order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—Ep. 
aaseengietilaiens 
Sample Copies of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL will be sent free te any per- 
son. Any one intending to get upa 
club can have sample copies sent to 
the persons they desire to interview, 
by sending the names to this office. 


g@ To all new subscribers for the 
Weekly Bre JOURNAL who send us 
$2.00 for 1884, we will send the re- 
mainder of this year free, from the 
time the subscription is received. So, 
the sooner they subscribe, the more 
numbers they will get free. 
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DADANT’S | 
HONEY CROP! 
8 


Our crop being very large, we offer THIRTY | 
THOUSAND POUNDS of extracted Honey 


FOR SALE 


at REASONABLE PRICES. Wehave bothclover 
and fall honey. Samples sent on receipt of stamps 
to pay postage. The honey can be delivered in 
any shape to suit purchasers. 





Send 15c. for our 24-page Pamphlet on Harvest- 
ing, Handling and Marketing extracted honey. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


5ABly HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 





EXCELSIOR 
HONEY EXTRACTORS 


(G 


In answer to frequent inquiries 
for Extractors carrying 3 and 4 
Langstroth frames, I have con- 
cluded to adopt these two new 
sizes. The 3 frame basket isin a 
can of the same size and style as 
the2zframe, The4 frame basket 
is in the larger can, with the cone 
or metal standard for the basket 
to revolve upon, leaving room un- 
derneath the basket for 75 or 80 
Ibs. of honey. It will be complete, 
with covers, and in every way 
identical, except in size, with the 
$16.00 Extractor, 13x20, which is 
intended for anv size of frame. 

Excepting with the $8.00 Ex- 
tractors, all the different styles 
havestrainers over the canal lead- 
ing to the honey gate, and mova- 
ble sides in the Comb Baskets. The $8.00 and 
$10.00 Extractors have no covers. 


For 2 American frames, 13x13 inches.. 
For2 Langstroth ‘“ Ioxi8s “ 

For 3 = 10x18 
For 4 10x18 
For 2 frames of any size, 13x20 
Fors “ 3 13x20 
For4 13x20 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


923 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ll. 
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DADANT'S FOUNDATION 


From JAMES HEDDON, July 27th, 1883.— Your 
Foundation is certainly the nicest and best handled 
of any I have seen on the market. It is the only 
foundation true to sample | have ever received. 


From JAMES HEDDON, Aug. 10th, 1883.—I will 
contract for 2,000 pounds of foundation for next 
season on the terms of your letter. 


From A. H. NEWMAN, Ang. 24th, 1883.—Book my 
order for 5,000 pounds for spring delivery. 


From C. F. MUTH, Sept. 6th, 1883.—All of your 
shipments of foundation during the seasOn were 
sold on the day of their arrival. 


Dealers, send in your orders for next spring 
while wax is cheaper, and save trouble and money. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


SABIy Hamilton, Hancock co., Lil. 


ELECTROTYPES 


Engravings used in the Bee Journal for sale at 
26 cents per square inch—no single cut sold for less 
than 50c. THOY AS G. NEWMAN, 








9235 West Madison Street Chicago, Ill. 


BOOKS! 


Sent by mail, on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
#25 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL, 


£2” On dozen or half-dozen lots, we allow a dis- 
count of 25 per cent. and pay postage. Special 
rates, on larger quantities, given upon application. 


Dzierzon’s Rational Bee - Keeping.—A 
Translatiin of the Masterpiece of that most 
celebrated German authority, by H. Dieck and 8. 
Stutterd, and edited, with notes, by Charlies N. 
Abbott, Ex-editer of the “British Bee Journal.” 
Dr. Dzierzon is one of the greatest living authori- 
ties on Kee Culture. To him and the Baron of 
Berlepsch we ure indebted for much that is 
known of scientific bee culiure. Concerning this 
book, Prof. Cook says: “As the work of one of 
the great masters, the Langstroth of Germany, it 
can but tind a warm welcome on this side of the 
Atlantic.” Mr. A. 1. Root says of it: “Old father 
Dzierzon....has probably made greater strides in 
scientific apiculture than any one man...For real 
scientitic value, it would well repay any bee- 
keeper whose attention is at all inclined to scien- 
tific research, to purchase a copy. Cloth, $2. 

Queen-BRearing, by Henry Alley.—aA full 
and detuiled account of TWENTY-THREE years’ 
experience in rearing queen bees. The cheapest, 
easiest and best way to raise queens. Never 


| before published. Price, $1.00 


Bee-Heeper’s Guide; or, Cook’s Manual 


|} of the Apliary.—This Manual is elegantly 
illustrated and fully “ up with the times” on every 


subject of bee-culture. Itis not ay Semraeers, 
but intensely interesting and thoroughly practical. 
The book isa ny / production, and one that no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means can afford 
to do without. Cloth, $1.25 ; paper cover. #1. 

Bees and Honey, or Management of an 
Apiary for Pleasure and Protit, by Thomas G. 
Newman.—Fourth Edition. “Fully up with the 
times,” including all the various improvements 
and inventions. Chief among the new chapters 
are : “ Bee Pasturage a Necessity,” “‘ Management 
of Bees and Honey at Fairs,” “Marketing Honey,” 
etc. It contains 160 pages, and is profusely ilius- 
trated. Price, bound in cloth, @7Sec.; in paper 
covers, 50c., postpaid. 


Honey, as Feod and Medicine, by Thomas 
G. Newman.— This pamphiet discuurses upon the 
Ancient History of Bees and —y~, E the nature, 

uality, sources, and preparation of Honey for the 

arket ; Honey as food, giving recipes for making 
Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines,etc; 
and Honey as Medicine, with many useful Recipes. 
It is intended for consumers, and should be scat- 
tered by thousands, creating a demand for honey 
everywhere. Published in Eaglish and German. 
Price for either edition. Se.; per dozen, 5O0c. 


Preparation of Hovey for the Market, 
including the production and careof both comb 
and extracted honey, and instructions on the ex- 
hibition of bees and honey at Fairs, etc.. by T. G. 
Newman. This is a chapter from “ Bees and 
Honey.’ Price 10c. 


Swarming, Dividing and Feeding Bees.— 
Hints to Beginners, by Thomas G. Newman. This 
is a chapter from “ Beesand Honey.” Price, Sc. 

Bee Pasturuage a Necessity, by Thomas G. 
Newman—Giving advance? views on this impor- 
tant subject, with suggestions what to plant, and 
and when and how: 26engravings. This is a chap- 
ter from ** Bees and Honey.” Price, 10c. 

Bees tn Winter, with instructions about 
Chaff-Packing, Cellars and Bee Houses, by Thomas 
G. Newman. This is a chapter from “Bees and 
Honey.” Price, Sc. 

Food Adulteratien ; What we eat and should 
noteat. This book should be in every family, and 
ought to create a sentiment against adulteration of 
food products, and demand a law to protect the 
consumer against the numerous health-destroying 
adulterations offered us food. 200 pages 5@c. 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book.—Most 
complete book of its kind published. Gives meas- 
urement of all kinds of lumber, logs, and planks 
by Doyle’s Kule, cubical contents of square and 
round timber, staves and heading bolt tables, 
wages, rent, board capacity of cisterns, cordwood 
tables, interests, etc. Standard book throughout 
United States & Canada. Price 85 c. postpaid. 

Fisher’s Grain Tables for Farmers, etc. 
—192 pages, pocket form ; ful! of useful tables for 
casting up grain, produce, hay; cost of pork, inter- 
est; wages tables, wood measurer, ready reckoner 
plowing tables and more miscellaneous matter an 
useful tables for farmers and others than any 
similar book ever published. 40 cents. 

Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 
plete Mechanie, contains over 1,000,000 Indus- 
dustrial Facts, Calculations, Processes, Trade Se- 
crets, Legal Items, Business Formas, etc., of vast 
utility to every Mechanic, Farmer ard Business 
Man. Gives 200,000 items for Gas, Steam, Civil 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Biack- 
smiths, Founders, Miners, ——_ Assayers, 
Piumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, Gild- 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, 

The work contains 1,016 popes. is a veritable 
Treasury of Useful Know , and worth its 
weight in gold to any Mechanic, Business Man, or 
Farmer. ice, postage paid, $8.50. 


Kendall's Horse Boek. — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravin, 
illustrating positions of sick horses, and treats al} 
da in a plain and comprehensive manner. It 

le d much valuable 
- for either the 











has reci n 
horse informat 
English or German editions. 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. C. Root— 
T*e author treats the subject of bee-keeping so 
that it cannot fail tointerest all. Its style is plain 
and forcible, making all its readers realize that ite 
author is master of the subject.—#1.50. 


The Hive I Use— Being a description of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, Se. 


Novice’s ABC of Bee-Culture, by A. 1. Root 
—This embraces “everything pertaining to the care 
of the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, $1.25. 


King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Heook, by A. J. 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth, $1.00. : 


Langstreth on the Hive and Heney Bee. 4 
—This is a standard scientific work. Price, 82. 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance of 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and 
contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, 75ec. 

Foul Breod ; its origin, developmentand cure. 

By Albert K. Kohnke. Price, 25c. 


Extracted Heney; Harvesting, Handl- 
ing and Muarketing.—A 24-puge pamphiet, by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adopted in their apiary. This 
contains many useful hints.—Price 15c. 

Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
F. Muth ; 32 puges. It gives Mr. Muth’s views on 
the management of bees. Price, 1c. 

Dzierzon Theory ;— presents the fundamen- 
tal principles of bee-culture, ana furnishes the 
facts and arguments to demonstrate them. 15c. 

Wiantering Bees. — This contains the Prize 
Essays on this subject, read before the Centennia! 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. Price, 10c. i 
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Denische Buecher, 
Ueber Bienenjidt. 
Bienen Nultur, oder erfolqreide 
Behandlung der Bienen, von Thos. G. 
Newman. Diefes Pamphlet enthalt ; 
Belehrungen iiber folgende Gegenftinde 
—DOertlidfeit des Bienenjtandes— 
Honig pflanzen—Crziehung derRKinigin 
—Fiittern — Sdhwairmen — Ableger— 
Verjepen—J talienifir en—Riijeger 





d | Das 


von RKoniginnen—Ausziehen—Bienen 
| behandeln und berubigen ; weiter enthalt 
| e8ein Kapitel, worin die neuefte Methode 
‘fiir die Herridhtung de3 Honigs fiir den 
| Handel befdreiben ijt. Preis 40 Cents. 
| Honig als Nahrung und 
Medizin—von Thomas G. Newman. 
Diefes enthalt eine flare darjtelliing iiber | 
| Bienen und Honig des Ulterthums ; die 
| Befdhaffenheit, Qualitét, Quellen und 


| Rubereitung des Honigs fiir den Handel ; 


| Honig als Nahrungsmittel, angebend 
jwie man Honigfuchen, Formfiidelden, 
| Puddings, Schaumfonfect, Weine,u.f.w 
ubereiten fann; ferner Honig als 
edizin mit vielen Rezepten. Cs ift fiir 
den Conjumenten beftimmt, und follte 
| vieltaufendfaltig iiber das ganze Land 
i\verbreitet werden. Preis 6 Cents. 
Pferd und feine 
RKranufheiten—VCon B. J. Kendall 
M.D., enthaltend ein alphabetif 
ecordnetes Verzeidhnif; der verjdhiedenen 
Ss ferdetrantheiten, jammt den Arfaden, 
Symptomen und der ridtigen Behand- 
lung derjelben ; ferner, eine Sammlung 
werthvoller Rezepte. Preis 25 Cents. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison 8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Mr. Gravenhorst’s New Bee Book. 


Mr. G. has kindly sent us a copy of 
his new book, entitled: ‘* Der Prak- 
tische Imker,”’ (The Practical Apiar- 
ist) of which we will give a short 
review. 

On page 11, acut represents the hive 
he uses. It ismade of straw, after the 
fashion of the straw skep of the ‘‘ days 
of yore,’ but its shape is such as to 
admit of the use of frames; all being 
of the same size. The base of the 
hive has a rectangular shape, but the 
upper part or cover has a cylindrical 
form, and is perfectly tight. This 
makes it necessary to have the upper 
part of the frames of a round form, 
and they are accessible only after hav- 
ing the hive turned ‘‘ upside down.”’ 

To keep the frames in position, the 
upper part of the same catches in 
notches, in a bar fastened in the crown 


round shape of the large frame. Un-| the use of carbolic acid. Whether or 
TE? | cosctionsiay the bees will winter well | not the author has tried this remedy, 
in this hive, but we doubt whether the | he does not say, but if we remember 
yield obtained by side-storing will be | correctly, Prof. Butlerow’s attempts 
as large as by top-storing. | to use it have not been very satis- 
The engraving, intended to a Lang-| factory; because of the disagreeable 
stroth hive, is quite inaccurate, for it | penetrating odor, the bees wonld leave 
conveys the idea that the top-bar of | the hive within five to ten minutes 
the frames is aninch or more below | aftér the disinfectant had been used ; 
the upper edge of the hive, when it is,|and much less than one per cent. 
in fact, only 3 of an inch below; and | mixed with their food was sufficient 
as shown in the hive, the top-bars/} to poison them; but the methods em- 
seem to be closed, which is not the} ployed may make all the difference. 
case. Otherwise, the cuts and general | We shall take the liberty to occa- 
make-up of the book are a credit to| sionally give extracts of such chapters 
the publishers, C. A. Schwetschke & | asmay prove interesting to our readers, 
Son, Braunschweig, Germany. and would frecommend our German- 
One very important chapter is| speaking apiarists to procure a copy, 
omitted, viz. : the one on honey plants; | as the book contains many valuable 
to provide pasturage in case of failure | hints not only to beginners, but to the 
at certain seasons, the apiarist is ad- | experienc ed also. 
vised to practice migratory bee-keep- | 
ing. In fact, this is practiced to a| @ We have received Snesbers ofa 
very large extent in Germany, gen-| new French bee paper called Le Con- 
erally with success, especially if the | servateur des Abeilles, edited by Mons. 
distance is not very great, so as to| A. Fournier, and published at 27 rue 
| permit occasional visits. In this case,| Vandamme, Paris, at 34¢ franes (75 
| they consider over-stocking out of the | cents,) a year. It represents the more 
question, for upward of a thousand | Progressive of French apiarists. 
colonies are sometimes placed in one | 
range. | We have received a copy of the 
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of the hive, while the projecting 
shanks, having holes, are fastened to 
the hive with iron pins or wire nails. 

The hive has two or three entrance | 
holes, the main one being in the lower 

half, and the others in the upper half | 
of the hive, being about equally dis- 
tributed on one side of the hive. 

As the large hives take 15 framas, 
of nearly the same size as a Lang- 
stroth, it enables the apiarist, by the 
aid of division-boards, to winter two 
or three small colonies in one hive. 
Mr. G. claims for his hive certainty 
of wintering without loss and rapidity 
of handling the bees. 

The hive is especially adapted for 
extracting; surplus honey is obtained 
by side storing. Though sections may 


be put into the large frames, as shown | 


on page 170, but leaving, of course, 
empty corners on 











account of the! 


In the chapter on stimulative feed-| Dairy and Farm Journal, published 
|ing, in spring, besides the flour of| monthly at West Liberty, Iowa, and 
| wheat, rye, oats and peas,a diet of | notice that the Rev. E. L. Briggs is 
| milk and eggs is advised. The use of | one of the associate editors. 
| the latter diet requires the hand of a/| —-_—_-- 
| master, in preparation and feeding ; | And now comes Mr. P. Brickey,of 
withal, the book shows the hand of | Kentucky, with a club of 28 new snb- 
an experienced master. |seribers, besides quite a number of 

The entomological part is written | smaller clubs. Our new premiums for 
in a very concise and comprehensive | | clubs (found on another page,) are 
manner, describing and illustrating | attracting considerable attention ; and 
only such parts and their functions as | as the time is now at hand for getting 
are absolutely necessary for an apiarist | up clubs, we hope to send out hun- 
to know in order to understand the|dreds of premiums to enrich the 
economy of a colony of bees. The | libraries of our friends. 
illustrations on page 70 and 71 are ex- 
cellent, and give a better idea of the 
abdomen of a queen and the relative 
position of its parts in the body, than 
many pages of description. 

Two remedies are given to cure foul 
brood ; one by the aid of salicylic acid 
dissolved in alcohol, and the other by 





@@ We have received No. 1 of a new 
German bee paper—the Deutsche Illus- 
trierte Bienenzeitung—edited by C. J. 
Ii. Gravenhorst, Braunschweig, Ger- 
many, and published monthly at $l a 
year. It contains 16 pages, and is the 
best printed bee paper in Europe. 
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The Honey Crop of 1883. 


Last June the outlook was very en- 
couraging to the honey-producer, but 
alas, for human anticipations, from 
the Ist of July, and in some localities 
from the last week in June, there has 
been but little honey gathered, with 
a very few exceptional localities. The 
fall crop has been exceedingly light, 
and many are obliged to feed the bees 





for winter stores. Dr. W. G. Phelps, 
of Galena, Md.,in the Practical Far- 
mer, gives the following as the results | 
of the honey harvest for 1883, in his | 
locality : 

At the beginning of the present sea- | 
son, (i.e. of the honey fiow,) the re- | 
ports from all over the country to the | 
various bee papers were as follows: | 
‘* Bees bringing in honey very rapidly.” | 
“ Splendid yield of honey from white | 
clover.”” ‘* The promise of a tremen- | 
dous honey harvest,” etc. The out- 
look was very promising, it must be | 
admitted, but the results as we glance | 
at the harvest throughout the entire | 
country have fallen far short of ex-| 
pectations. At the critical period | 
when the delicate white clover bloom 
was opening to the persuasive in- 
fluences of the cheering rays from | 
“Old Sol,” thus it was that many a 
bee-keeper’s heart was saddened by a 
succession of cold and dismal rains. 
To one not acquainted intimately 
with the effect of atmospheric changes 
over the secretions of honey in flow- 
ers. this may seem a trifling matter. 
Bee-keepers though, know too well, 
and oftimes to their sorrow, the dire- 
ful consequences of such. Be the 
bloom ever so fair and brilliant, it 
takes certain conditions of the weath- 
er to enable the flower to secrete 
honey in abundance. With occasional 
showers, plenty of sunshine, warm 
nights, and southerly breezes, the 
apiarist’s heart will be gladdened by a 
generous flow of honey. If contrary 
conditions prevail, the reverse will 
certainly be the case. To some con- 
siderable extent the ‘“‘ contrary condi- 
tions’? have prevailed in many parts 
of the United States the past summer, 
and the enormous yield predicted at 
the start, will not be realized. This 
is a fact to be borne in mind by those 
fortunate enough to have good honey 
in salable shape. Bein no hurry to 
rush it into the market at ruinously 
low prices. The demand will probably 
exceed the supply later in the season, 
and you may regret a premature sale 
at only moderate figures. 

In some sections where bee-keepers, 
with an eye to results, have encour- 
aged the growth and perhaps planted 
such crops, vines and trees as produce 
honey, the results have been favorable 
toa good yield, notwithstanding the 
unpropitous weather. Personally, I 
have found over an acre of red rasp- 
berry vines upon my place, a great 
advantage to my bees. The honey 
from the raspberry bloom exceeds in 
flavor and appearance even the far 
famed white clover honey. My acre 
or more of sweet clover and alsike will 





next year “come in pat” for bee-pas- 


turage, even after the white clover is 
gone. My bees, this year, have averaged 
over 45 pounds per colony, with which 
result, considering the nature of the 
season, I have every reason to be sat- 
isfied. Moreover, they are well pro- 
vided with ample stores for their own 
use—a fact that is calculated to make 
the bee-keeper feel peaceful about the 
region of the heart. If asked ‘‘ Does 
bee-keeping pay ?” I should answer, 
in the light even of this year’s experi- 
ence, (which may be termed only ordi- 
nary,) “ yes, 100 per cent. on the in- 
vestment.”’ 


_-——_-+ + 


Beeswax, that “ Wiley” Story, etc. 


The following is taken from the 
Indiana Farmer, and concerns bee- 
keepers generally : 

EDITORS INDIANA FARMER :—The 
following is taken from the Indiana- 
polis Journal of Oct. 17: 

‘Do you know where I can get 
some beeswax ?”’ inquired a wholesale 
druggist of the reporter. The Journal 
man didn’t know. “It’s mighty 
scarce, continued the druggist. ‘ 
want genuine wax, suitable for phar- 
maceutical purposes. Honey is plenty 


}and cheap, never was cheaper than 


now. Honey men now pour out the 
mellifluous product and put back the 
comb. Then  there’s a practice of 
making artificial comb out of para- 
ffine, which is growing in favor. This 
Saves the bees the labor of making 
comb, and they put in all their time 
making honey. They don’t have to 
go out and roam around, hunting up 
flowers, either, as the practice now is 
to feed them on glucose. As the 
yield of wax is light, there are a num- 
ver of eae Japan wax is 
the chief of these. It is white in 
color, and a vegetable product.” 

The question is, does the Journal 
man know anything worth speaking 
of ? How much you think this 
item helps genuine bee-keeping? I 
wish you would try and enlighten the 
reporter a little. F. R. 

The Journal man is not so much to 
blame, for he has seen this same in- 
formation going the rounds of the 
press, in some form or another, for the 
past two years. Prof. Wiley originated 
it as a *‘ scientific pleasantry.”’ It has 
proved anything but pleasant to bee- 


do 


keepers. However, it seems very 
strange that a wholesale druggist 


should be led into the same error. The 
paraffine - comb - filled - with - glucose- 
story has done the bee-keepers a vast 
amount of injury. But the immense 
amount of honey being consumed each 
year isa fair indication that the peo- 
ple at large are becoming pretty well 
posted in the matter. 


ee 


@@ Make all Postal Money Orders 
and Postal Notes perante at the 
Madison St. Station, Chicago, Il. 





Are the Bees Prepared for Winter!— 
The Indiana Farmer remarks as fol- 
lows about the necessity of seeing to 
the matter at once: 


It is to be hoped that all of our bee- 
keeping friends have their bees nice- 
ly prepared for the winter before this, 
but if any yet remain uncared for, let 
them be attended to at once. Atleast 
see that they have plenty of stores. 
The indications are that the winter 
will be an open one, and if such is to 
be the case, colonies with plenty of 
stores will stand a fair chance of 
coming through safely, though other- 
wise neglected. In ogg 4 ocalities 
the fall drouth cut the honey crop 
short, leaving many colonies short of 
stores. Such must be fed or they will 
surely perish. We would deem it 
much more humane to brimstone such 
colonies, than to allow them to die of 
slow starvation; besides, the honey 
saved from one, might save the life 
of another, if given before the weather 
becomes too cold. 


= >_<. - 


Mr, Jerome Twitchell, of Kansas 
City, Mo., has worked faithfully for 
severa yearsin the interests of the 
honey trade, and has created a market 
for that health-giving article, in sec- 
tions where it has scarcely been 
known as a merchantable commodity 
before. By his untiring efforts he 
has built up a trade in honey that 


agregated, last season, some 75,000 
pounds. His sales, for the present 


season, already foot up quite large, 
though he says he has been unable to 
get as much comb honey as he wants. 
and he says that he is now largely 
behind his orders. 

He has been netting his shippers 16 
cents to 17 cents per pound for choice 
comb honey in one and two-pound 
sections, and making his returns in 
a very few days after receipt. We 
note that his weekly market reports 
show a better demand and better 
prices than any other Western mar 
ket. 

The cashier of the Citizens’ Nationa! 
Bank recommends Mr. Twitchell as a 
thoroughly-reliable, straight-forward 
and honorable business man. We 
know that he takes great interest in 
the honey business, and we are as- 
sured that any shipments made to 
him, or business confided to his care. 
will receive prompt and careful atten- 
tion, and meet with quick returns 
We take pleasure in encouraging 
such enterprise as Mr. Twitchell has 
shown. The producer is compelled 
to look to some good business-man to 
market his products profitably for 
him, and we think that Mr. Jerome 
Twitchell, of Kansas City. Mo., will 
fil] the bill. 
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For the American Bee Journal 


Heddon’s Report for 1883. 


JAMES HEDDON. 


As nearly all of the readers of the 
BEE JOURNAL know, I have run my 
apiary more largely to experiments 
than ever before. To the greater 
benefit of my class of student - ap- 
prentices,and to settle in my own 
mind some unsettled questions, I 
have, in fact, made my whole apiary 
one of experiment upon several differ- 
ent mooted questions. Beginning 
with 133 colouies and ending the sea- 
son with 298,I have made most of 
these experiments upon a scale large 
enough to avoid falling into errors in 
forming conclusions. The cost in cap- 
ital and labor, chargeable properly to 
this experimenting, would reach into 
the hundreds of dollars; yet I feel 
paid for that outlay, and if the follow- 
ing report of my conclusions proves of 
value to the readers of the BEE Jour- 
NAL, I give it cheerfully, and shall 
feel that I am receiving an additional 
payment. 

My “long term” class, or those who 
came to stay the 5 months, number 
4 men,3 of whom had already had 
3 or more years’ experience with bees 
and modern fixtures before coming 
here. This class being picked from 
many applicants, I need not say that 
all were highly capable of making 
experiments and forming correct 
conclusions. To avoid any prejudice 
that might rest with me, gathered 
from results of former less extensive 
experiments, I placed this department 
in the hands of the class, and the fol- 
lowing is their unanimous decision, if 
I have made no mistake: 

The best manufactures of comb 
foundation for brood and surplus are: 
Ist, Given; 2nd, Pelham; 3rd, Da- 
dant’s Dunham ; 4th, other Dunham ; 
5th, Root. Late experiments with the 
honey, show the Given superior in 
regard to the delicacy of the combs in 
surplus honey. Just here I will add, 
that justice to all,demands that I say, 
to my own mind, the experiments 
with comb foundation among the bees 
was not ona scale large enough to 
make the decision certain, but the 
reports given at the Northwestern 
Convention b Messrs. Oatman, 
Grimm and others, force me to the 
conclusion that we are correct in 
regard to the superior qualities pos- 
sessed by the Given foundation. 

Hives.—We are unanimously oppos- 
ed to double-walled or chaff hives, 
and in favor of wired frames filled 
wi h foundation; alsoin filling sec- 
tions completely with it. 

OLD vs. NEw FouNDATION.—We 
find that bees work new foundation 


SEPARATORS. — We prefer tin to 
wood, as being best and cheapest in 
the end. We prefer the non-separa- 
tored case to the broad frame and 
separator system. I will here men- 
tion that, for the sake of a comprehen- 
sive experiment, we made 300 one- 
story broad-frame supers (all admitted 
them to greatly excel the two-story 
broad-frame super, possessing advan- 
tages that no other style of surplus 
receptacle does,) and used them with 
350 of our cases, re all in all, we pre- 
fer the cases and the non-use of any 
separators. 
SURPLUSAGE.— We prefer the top of 
the hive, and consider it the only 
place where it is best to place surplus 
receptacles. We find the tiering-up 
system to work admirably, and prefer 
it to all others. 
SECTIONS.—We greatly prefer all 
dove-tailed sections to any other. 
Honey Boarps.—After giving this 
matter a radical and careful test, we 
find that the bees pass into the supers 
and cases through the skeleton honey 
board and double-spaces as readily as 
where no honey board is used; the 
sections coming within bee-space of 
the brood frames. We favor the 
honey board as greatly assisting in 
the easy manipulation of the cases. 


HALF-PoUND SEcTIONS.—We find 
that we can get as many or more pounds 
of honey stored in half-pound as in 
pound sections, used either with or 
without separators. Our experience is 
that the bees finish them up faster 
than the larger sizes. 

Regarding this system of teaching 
apiculture, we believe it to be the best 
extant, viz: to learn, by practice, the 
ways and means of practical and suc- 
cessful bee-keepers. 


In this locality we have not had an 
average honey season for 3 or 4 years 
past; the one just passed being the 
poorest of them all. Ido not remember 
ever witnessing so cold a summer and 
fall. Not only this, but at one time of 
year the rain badly over-did the busi- 
ness, while our fall crop was a total 
failure on account of drouth. Could 
I have had the season mapped out to 
me in advance, I would have proph- 
esied—‘* no honey.” 

Notwithstanding all, bee-keepers in 
this section have some, and by im- 
provements in methods of manipula- 
tion, we have a crop as good as any of 
the 3 years past. Our crop report may 
be found in round numbers on page 
528 of the current volume, and it is 
just that we here add that the fall 
shortage made room for the fall-feed- 
ing of 2,000 pounds of sugar, leaving 
our credit from the 133 colonies rather 
a large and healthy increase and about 
2,000 pounds of extracted and 4,000 
—_ of comb honey, about one- 

alf in one, and the other half in half- 
pound sections. We expect to use 
only half-pound sections the coming 
season, except the tinishing up of the 
pounds now on hand and partly com- 
pleted. 





far more readily than that a year old. 

Brees. — We consider the proper 
crosses of the leather-tolored Italians 
and brown Germans to be the best 
bees for honey production. 





Our experiments in wintering, 
which will be made upon an extensive 
scale and radically tested, are of 
| course still before us and must be left 


myself to report June 1, 1884, when a 
full description of the tests and results 
will be given through the Beg Jour- 
NAL. 

The season’s experiments have not 
reversed any of my conclusions, but 
one test has very much modified one 
of my decisions, which I take pleasure 
in frankly stating to the reader. We 
find that separators retard the work 
in the sections but little,and I now 
see where my assistant and myself 
miscalculated when experimenting 
with separators some 4, 5 and 6 years 
ago. We used a row of six 5x6x2 sec- 
tions, with tin separators between 
each section, and glass at the outside. 
Like Mr. Turner, we then thought the 
glassing method a good one. Well, as 
most of you know, bees are slow to 
finish off honey next to glass, and 
when a tin separator stands on the 
one side anda pane of glass on the 
other, the foundation between them 
is often deserted and hardly touched, 
when many of the inner combs are 
nearly completed; you plainly see the 
difference between the sight that pre- 
sented itself when we peeked through 
the glasses of the non-separatored 
and the separatored sections. The 
glass was more at fault than the sep- 
arators, though we learn by this, as 
well as by other experiments, that sep- 
arators can in no case be any advan- 
tage to work in sections, and in most 
instances a disadvantage of greater or 
less amount, according to the other 
conditions surrounding the apiary, 
hives and bees. 


Advanced apiarists have tested and 
discarded glass in all forms as con- 
nected with the storing of surplus 
honey, and, I predict, never to return. 
“History repeats itself,” and no less 
so in apicultural appliances; and long 
after false and abortive methods have 
been — so and laid on the shelves 
of oblivion by advanced bee-keepers, 
some of the less experienced, ignoring 
all that has gone before, dig open the 
grave and resurrect some of these old 
errors and ask us to use glass and the 
complicated, expensive and worse 
than useless outer cases, that necessa- 
rily goes with it, to shut off the day- 
light. To throw aside the Langstroth 
space above the frame, that invented 
and patented claim, which above any 
other gave us apiculture asa business, 
deserves the highest condemnation. 

Dowagiac, Mich., Nov. 1, 1888. 


-_-—— 


For the American Bee Journal. 
Losses of Bees in Winter. 


JAMES POINDEXTER. 





History and time often bring to 
light facts which scientific investiga- 
tion fails to reach. What do the 
records of the losses of bees for the 
last ten years show? First, that the 
mortality has been greater or less ac- 
cording to the cold or warmth of 
climate in which ig | were situated ; 
and secondly, that the losses have 
been much greater during cold win- 
ters than in moderate ones. 

Commencing with the winter of 1873 
and 1873, avery cold one, great mor- 





to the decision of my class of 1884 and 





tality of bees was reported ; next, 1874 
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75, a similar winter as to temperature, 
with similar reports of losses ; and we 
might goon and select the cold win- 
ters by referring to the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL and noting when the 
losses of bees occured. 

It has been urged that the excessive 
bumidity of the atmosphere during 
cold winters was the cause of the 
losses; if so, then why are there ex- 
ceptions of those who invariably win- 
ter their bees without loss, or nearly 
80? Would not the natural damp- 
ness affect all the colonies alike ? 
While we admit that dampness has 
much to do in disastrous wintering of 
bees, we regard cold as being the root 
of the trouble; by preventing the 
moisture which emanates from the 
bees from escaping outside the hive. 


Pollen has been mentioned as the 
cause of losses of bees in winter. If 
it was, why do some colonies of bees 
winter successfully, without remov- 
ing aframe on account of the pollen 
in it, in ponperes them for winter ? 
We pronounce cold the prime cause of 
the general losses of bees in winter. 
Is it not a fact that those who winter 
bees most successfully keep them 
warm, either by cellar, packing, or 
otherwise? Has their been substan- 
tial evidence offered to prove that cold 
was not the cause of bee mortality in 
winter ? 

Bloomington, Il., Oct. 15, 1883. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


The Pollen Theory and Dysentery. 





N. M. CARPENTER. 





From a rational point of view, the 
theory that pollen is the cause of dys- 
entery is entirely unreasonable; it is 
inconsistent with the laws of nature. 
It is well known that animal instinct 
leads to those habits which result in 
the perpetuation of existence, and 
when man interferes to divert any 
animals from their natural instincts, 
the usual result is to weaken the 

ower of. self-perpetuation, and the 

oney bee is no exception to this rule. 

If it were not for ‘‘ the good of the 
bee” to gather and store pollen in the 
hive, they would not do it. The inter- 
ference of man with the natural habits 
of any animal never results in an in- 
crease of their power to live. In every 
department of animal life it seems to 
be the primary object of nature to 
give just those instincts, which if not 
interfered with, will most surely 
secure and perpetuate animal exist- 
ence. The idea that the honey bees 
makes the eggregious mistake of put- 
ting into their hives just the thing to 
des ~ themselves, is not only a great 
oo ity, but contrary to all natural 

aw. 

Now it is too often the case that 
when one fancies that he has develop- 
ed an important theory, every seeming 
fact which may be made to support 
that theory is quickly seized upon, 
while those having an adverse bearin 
are ignored. In the earlier zeae oO 
bee-keeping, what bee-keeper has fail- 
ed to find, when ‘‘taking up” an old 
colony in a box hive, a most disgust- 
ing abundance of pollen; and it is 


| keeping. 





well known that if such hives were let 
alone, they were likely to winter well 
and throw out an early and bouncing 
swarm. It is a significant fact that 
some of those who are the most ardent 
advocates of this non-pollen theory 
are not remarkable for their success- 
ful re With my views of the 
question, I have not hesitated to test 
the matter in my own practice; and 
perhaps it would not be out of place 
to relate a little of my own experience. 
Last fall for some reason the broad 
frames of my hives had the greatest 
amount of pollen that I have ever 
seen in a 20 years’ experience in bee- 
The frames were about one- 
third full of well-capped honey, and 
the space below the capped honey, in 
a large majority of the frames, was 
from one-half to two-thirds filled with 
pollen. The size of my frame is 10x13, 
and in preparing my bees for winter, 
I gave them only 5of these frames. 
I removed no frames on account of 
the pollen they contained, consequent- 
ly most of the colonies in my 76 hives 
were clustered directly upon the pol- 
len. Now, if this pollen theory was 
correct, I ought to have expected to 
see my hives op well daubed in the 
spring; but the consequence was that 
only 5 out of the 76 had dysentery at 
all, and only 1 of those had it badly; 
and it is well known that there was a 
very great tendency to the development 
of the so-called dysentery all over the 
country last winter, This is, of 
course, only 
—— directly yay the question. I 
1ave others of the same nature but 
will not detail them at this time. 
Now, with my views of the ques- 
tion, and with these facts in view, I 
do not take any stock in the theor 
that pollen is the cause of the so-call- 
ed dysentery, which in a majority of 
cases, is no dysentery at all, but sim- 
ply a diarrhwa; and I am perfectly 
willing that Mr. Heddon, or anyone 
else, should have all the honor there 
is in fathering this most unreasonable, 
and I think, unsupportable theory. 
Ellington, N. Y. 


—_———— 





For the American Bee Journal 


The New Races of Bees. 


B. F. CARROLL. 








As Mr. Doolittle can enjoy a good 
thing when he gets it, and can shake 
his sides in a good hearty laugh at the 
expense of the ignorant, I want to tell 
him how much fun I had with a col- 
ony of oy) goo bees, presided over by 
a sister of the queen he has. 

Last spring I hada young man to 
help me divide some bees, and this 
Cyprian colony was one. Putting on 
a good veil and a pair of heavy gloves, 
he thought he was proof; so he 
shouldered a Bingham ‘ conqueror” 
smoker, filled with cotton seed that 
emitted a cloud of smoke, a | 
there was a small hole in his hat. 
had got fairly to work when I saw the 
young man was ready to stampede; see- 
ing a host of angry bees crawling into 
that hole, I encouraged the young man 
to stand firm, but they not only found 
the hole but were using their darts 


one fact: but it bears. 








freely on the young man’s head ; down 
went the smoker and off goes the 
young man tothe house with a train 
of bees after him. I enjoyed this 
finely, for nota single bee paid any {7 
attention to me. t worked on with- 
out smoke until I had finished the | 
division. 

The queen I let Mr. Doolittle have 
was from a fine imported queen from 
D. A. Jones, and was mated by drones 
from the old A. I. Root Cyprian queen. 
As these were the only drones in my 
yard, and as Mr. D. wanted a pure ) 
Cyprian, I sent him one of four queens 
reared in the fall of 1882 (November,) 
from this D. A. Jones’ queen—all 4 
were about equal, so far as temper 
is concerned. From the Doolittle 
reared I queen 20 queens; 10 of these 
are now in my yard, and these are as 
gentle as Mr. D.’s or any other Italians. 

I have another imported Cyprian 
that has a somewhat better temper. 
I now have only 3 colonies of Italians, 
over 80 colonies of pure Cyprians, and 
shall keep in my own home apiary ; 
none but Cyprians. I opened the ; 








oP bee ie 


colony several times from which Mr. | 
D. got his queen, without smoke, and : 
brushed the bees off the combs to cut ; 


ont the queen cells, and did not geta 
sting! I use but little smoke in hand- 
ling my bees, and I think if Mr. D. 
would use little or no smoke, he will 
get along better. I can send him an- 
other queen that I think is pure, that 
is of the gentle kind, but think daugh- 
ters and grand-daughters from his 
** Carroll’? queen will be an improve- 
ment every time. I know these bees 
to be superior to the Italians, and 
want no others. My wife assisted me 
to extract from all, in July and Aug- 
ust, without gloves or veil, and did not 
receive asingle sting until we came to 
the colony of Italians. 

As before stated, Texas is the home 
of the Cyprian bee , they may not do 
for New York. Syrian bees are, with 
us, considered good—better than Ital- 
ians; being a hardier race, they stand 
our windy springs better. have 
tried these bees two years and can say 
that they are good for Texas. It will 
not do to handle these bees (cyprians,) 
in damp or cold weather. I have 
opened and carefully examined nearly 
all of my hives to-day and gen! 
and not anangry bee did I see. 1 wou 
rather be stung by a bee than to be 
bitten by a flea. The latter swells 
my flesh and hurts for hours; a bee 
sting seldom swells, and in 2 minutes 
afterward I do not know it. Hang 
on, Mr. D.; try them one more year. 

Dresden, Texas, Oct. 17, 1883. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


One Thing Lacking. 
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DR. W. G. PHELPS. 








The ‘“ make-up” of the average 
| periodic bee literature lacks one con- 
spicuous and importaut feature—sim- 
p nes, Of the editorial matter we 
| have little fault to find, but the aver- 
| age contributor seems to delight either 
in combatting some real or imaginary 
opponent with ponderous words and 
| scientific phrases or to air his theoreti- 
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eal knowledge with a lot of high- 
sounding—bosh. Editors, as I take it, 
aim to —_ bee papers that shall be 
acceptable to the beginner, as well 
as to the average reader. Who con- 
stitutes the average reader? Is hea 
scientist ? Is he a professional man? 
No; the average readers are plain 
common sense farmers, artisans and 
laborers. In saying this I say nothing 
disparagingly of them, for though own- 
ing a professional title, I am proud to 
class myself among the average 
readers. What do we want, therefore, 
as we look eagerly over the pages of 
the different publications? Do we 
‘“*hanker” after a ‘‘set-to”’ between 
Mr. Find-fault and Mr. Cross-grain 
about the infinitesimal portion of an 
inch which the yellow bands should be 
apart on the golden Italians? Are we 
‘‘almost dying’? to know whether a 
specific microphyte is an existing fea- 
ture of modern hives? I trow not. 
If, therefore, the average reader is 
not;what shall we say of the beginner ? 

I have seen able practical bee-keep- 
ers turn with disgust from the tire- 
some argumentative articles that too 
frequently wong the pages of cer- 
tain bee papers. Not that they failed 
to understand them, but that they 
desired more practical matter. When 
first entering the ranks, some 12 years 
since, I well remember how eagerly 
and thankfully I perused such plain 
and common sense articles as occa- 
sionally greet our eye in the columns 
of the bee papers. Stripped of useless 
technicalities and scientiffe terms, 
they seemed as oases in the desert of 
matter served up as bee literature. 
We need more just such practical talk, 
that will actually teach the beginners 


and still prove acceptable to those 
farther advanced. 1is Is not to be 
understood as a plea for simple 


“childish twaddle”’ in bee papers; 
but what we do want is the cultiva- 
tion in writers of that happy faculty 
of writing wisely, yet in plain every- 
~ language, so that a man, though 
a beginner, may not err therein. I 
believe in this that I only emphasize 
the voice of many readers, and that if 
the above suggestions were acted 
upon, several well conducted bee 
papers would become doubly inter- 
esting. ‘‘A word to the wise is suf- 
ficient. 
Galena, Md., Oct. 10, 1883. 


———— - 





For the American Bee Journal 


Discussion, a Valuable Means of 
Arriving at Truth. 


J. E. POND, JR. 


Discussions on matters of interest 
and importance are considered valua- 
ble in most questions where differ- 
ences of opinion arise, and. as a rule, 
are conducted amicably and in accord- 
ance with logical and parlimentar 
rules. In matters connected with 
apiculture, more than in any others, 
it would seem that such discussions 
might be carried on, but I am sorry to 
see that such is not the case. There 
always have been and always will be, 
I presume, differences of opinion ex- 





only way I know whereby truth can 
be evolved and correct notions estab- 
lished, is by full, fair, free, amicable 
and impartial discussion. Opinions 
are of more or less value, depending 
upon the amount of practical experi- 
ence behind them and the mental 
calibre of the experimenter. 

Bee-keeping as a science can be only 
learned by study and experiment. and 
as a valuable aid to the study, come 


importance, and should be discussed 
freely and fully, There are still other 
matters in dispute (and these seem to 
be the ones on which the most venom 
is ey pt which are simply mat- 
ters of opinion, and are of little value, 
as one way is fully as valuable as 
another, the question being more one 
of convenience than of practical 
utility. These latter questions need 
no particular discussion or explana- 





the various reports we find in the BEE 
JOURNAL from different localities 
throughout the country. Reports 
alone of what is done simply,—the 
amount of honey gathered and the 
number of colonies kept—amount to 
but little as an aid; what is desired is 
to know the process by which this or 
that result is brought about, the style 
of hive, form of frame, &c. Right 
here, however, is where we “ run 
— a snag.” If one gives a report 
claiming the results are owing toa 
certain frame,or if an argument is 
made showing up the valuable qual- 
ities of the frame, the next issue of 
the Boe JOURNAL is full of articles 
which’ instead of being argumenta- 
tive, seem written for the sole purpose | 
of venting spite; and why? Simply} 
because the frame praised does not | 
meet the approbation of the writers. | 
The idea some seem to carry is that 
certain frames ought not to be used, 
no matter how good results are ob- 
tained from them. One writer informs 
us that a certain frame will not win- 
ter bees safely; and when he is in- 
formed that bees are wintered safely 
in them, he saysI don’t care if they 


tried to open a hive containing those 
frames and got stung, while I did not 
get stung at all in opening a hive 
containing frames of Nifferent style. 
So goes the battle. I don’t know why 
it is that bee-keepers cannot discuss 
a question of apiculture fairly ; I sim- 
ply know they do not. 


Iam sorry that such is the case, as 
beginners should know what is the 
best, and the only way to determine 
that, is to take the statistics and as- 
certain from them. The discussion 
does not end with frames, either; else 
the matter would not be as bad as it 
is. No matter what question comes 
up, there are found plenty to oppose ; 
and that too with a vehemence worthy 
of a better cause. Suppose a beginner 
wishes to know the best plan of win- 
tering? He naturally looks over a 
file of the BEE JOURNAL to ascertain 
the advice given therein, supposing 
very naturally that he will learn some- 
thing of value tohim; but does he? 
The poor fellow finds one giving 
advice in a certain direction ; another 
opposing it at a terrible rate. One 
advising upward ventilation, another 
claiming that directly at variance with 
natural laws, etc., till at last he sits 
down in despair, saying: ‘* I don’t see 
as it makes any difference; all are 
wrong and all are right. But what 
shall I do to save my bees ?” 

There are matters connected with 
bee culture on which there is no dis- 
pute; there are other matters which 





isting on theoretical matters, and the 


discovered. These are matters of real 


tion. One man can best operate with 
one style of extractor because he is 
most used to it; another prefers a cer- 
|tain style or form of section-case, or 
|wide frame, because he can manipu- 
‘late it more easily than another; and 
| really it will make but little difference 
|to the beginner which style he does 
| use, but when it comes to the question 
|of what frame shall I use, or what 
| plan shall I onus for wintering, it 
| strikes me that there is still room for 
|argument. There is a best style of 
\frame, and there is a best plan for 
| wintering. Now let us discuss the 
matter with all fairness and in an 
| amicable manner, and try to get at the 
truth, if possible; drop prejudice and 
|opinion, as opinion simply. If you 
have any arguments, present them, 


and give others the sarae privilege, 
and at last we shall ascertain more 


are, they ought not to be; and I once! 


are disputed, and which should be dis- 
cussed in order that the truth may be 


‘nearly the truth than by any other 
| means I know of. 
| Foxboro, Mass., Oct. 31, 1883. 


eo 


for the American Bee Journal. 


Essentials of the Coming Hive. 


A. WEBSTER. 











I have felt alively interest in the 
improvement of bee-hives ever since 
I have kept bees, which is over 25 
years. There are many natural laws 
that have an important bearing on 
bee-hive construction, but inventors 
are apt to give undue prominence to 
one or more points, which are made 
much of, to the neglect of others 
which are, perhaps, of equal or even 
zreater importance. Nearly all who 
1ave written on ‘“‘the coming hive,” 
‘‘a standard hive,” “‘standard frames,” 
etc., seem to take it for granted that 
some one of the hives or frames now 
in common use should be adopted as 
such. 

I think that advanced bee-kee 
in the latter part of the 19th centu 
| should do better than that; and loo 
for a hive constructed on anew and 
scientific plan, and a new system of 
manipulation and management, that 
by its adaptation to the natural in- 
stincts of bees and the requirements 
of bee-keepers, shall commend itself 
to enlightened minds, and not need the 
formal endorsement of conventions 
jand societies. Those who do not ap- 
|preciate applied science will, of 
‘course, be free to keep bees on 
Adam’s, Samson’s, or “y other plan 
they may choose. Of the improve- 
ments of the past, movable comb 
frames must be retained, but of an 
entirely different construction from 
those now in common use ; and should 
be fixed, and reversible as well as 
movable. Extracted honey has become 
a staple article, and its production 
‘must be provided for. 
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Section boxes for comb honey are so 

convenient and popular, that the best 
»0ssible system of using them should 
x” adopted; and be of a sufficient | 
number of different sizes to meet the 

requirements of all—for home use and | 
market—which should be of such pro- | 
portionate dimensions as to be usable 
in the same hive without change or | 
alteration of hives. 

Comb foundation of+ pure wax in 

both brood and surplus departments 
are too valuable to be neglected, and 
interwoven wires to hold it firmly in 
place in the center of frames for brood 
and extracting, are too useful to be 
rejected until something better is 
provided. 
(Cushions or packing of chaff, saw- 
dust, moss or other porous substances, 
or confined air, may be used to econo- 
mize heat in cold seasons and climates, 
and occupy space on the top and on all 
sides of the brood chamber, used for 
surplus storage in the honey season, 
or gained by reducing the size of the 
brood department to correspond to the 
contracted size of the cluster of bees 
in winter and spring. 

I will here summarize some of the 
essential points as follows: It must | 
be perfectly adapted to either large or | 
small colonies of bees, at all seasons 
and in all climates. To secure this the 
brood department must be deep and 
capable of any required amount of 
contraction or expansion, on all sides 
alike, by removing or adding comb 
frames. It must supply abundant 
room for surplus storage as closely as 
possible to the brood combs, with free 
continuous passages. It must be 
equally adapted to comb or extracted | 
honey; using sections or frames for 
surplus, as may be required, without 
change or alteration of parts. It must 
be easy to manipulate for all purposes, 
with the least possible danger of hurt- | 
ing or angering the bees. It must be} 
of simple construction, rejecting all 
unnecessary parts and complications, | 


such as_ entrance blocks, second 
stories, division boards, separators, | 


honey boards, cases, clamps, racks, 
crowders, etc. There are _ several | 
minor points that I will not stop to 
enumerate, but all are in harmony 
with the above. 

I am looking for the ** coming hive.” 
and shall continue to do so until it 
appears. To show that looking with 
me is not idle watching and waiting 
to see what others are doing, I may be 
allowed to state that I have at several 
different times devised, constructed 
and tested hives that embodied my | 
best ideas at the time, and now have | 
hives in use that seem to be right in| 

lan, and only require to be perfected | 
in the details. 

South Northfield, Vt. 


-_ 7+ + 


For the American Bee Journal 


| survive ; i 
| fittest ’’ means *‘ improvement of the | 


j}and winter supplies. t 
| take control of them and dictate what 
and sur-| 


ture must eventually turn on this one 


point, we realize that we cannot in- | 


| vestigate the matter too closely. 


What is the coming bee? It cannot 





in winter a good fly in the open air 
restores health and quietude. This 


|fact alone is ample ey that out- 
| door exercise is not what shortens up 


be the common brown bee: the im-| 


portation of the Italian, and other 
races of queens in such vast numbers 
has fixed the fate of the old brown 
bee. What is left of the pure brown 


various mixed breeds, and soon will 
only be known in history. 

We are of the opinion that it will 
not be the pure Italian, from the fact 
that the ‘‘new broom”’ has become 
somewhat old and fails to ‘‘sweep 
clean.”’ The fever for bright yellow 
stripes is fast cooling down, and 
honey producing bee-keepers are be- 
ginning to learn that a cross between 


and more honey. Some queen breed- 


ers are already awake on_ this import- | qisadvantage, and its life is shortened 


ant point, and are putting into the 
market queens that are bred for pay- 
ing qualities rather than fancy colors ; 
and there can be no doubt but the 


|} coming bee will be much superior to 
|any that we now have, if we manage 


wisely. 
It will be well, however, for us all 


ito be mindful that after all the most 


careful and judicious crossings have 


| blood must soon be superseded by the | 


the life of the bee insummer. One 
writer has expressed his belief that 
bees in summer work themselves to 
death. I cannot agree that this can 
be true from the fact that natural law 
dictates that all animals live by their 
own efforts; and we find them pros- 
perous just in proportion as they are 
able to surmount obstacles and over- 
come difficulties that they encounter. 
Labor promotes health, but indolence 
weakens it. 

Each creature is endowed with fac- 
ulties or members, the functions of 
which are adapted to the performance 


| of the work of procuring a livelihood, 


the different races gives better workers | and if any one or more of these mem- 


bers are by accident or otherwise dis- 
abled, then the creature labors to a 


|just in proportion to that disability 


|or inability to procure a livelihood. 


A proper exercise of any one or more 
of these members increases their 


| Strength and dimensions, but_inac- 
| tivity renders them weak and dwarf- 
| ed; and long continued disuse reduces 


been made, we may, by other improper | 


management, defeat the very purpose 
for which we are laboring. If the 


affairs, in their own natural way, then 
the law of 
dictate that none but the fittest would 
and that ‘‘survival of the 


stock.” That improvement would be 


|slow, yet it would be sure—all the 


'bees were left to manage their own | 


natural selection would | 


same. The most prolific queens would | 
produce the most young swarms, and | ] \ 
| same locality and along distance from 


the best winged drones would meet 
the most queens; and also, the best 
workers, would produce more combs 


and store more honey for breeding | 


But when we 


shall be their conditions 
roundings, then it is better that we go 
alittle slow and careful, lest we in 
our eagerness to advance our own 


them to mere rudimentary conditions. 


While the above is true, it is 
equally true that over-work or exces- 
sive strain would injure any member 
of the bee or any other animal. I 
hold that incompetent wings and 
wing power is the chief cause of the 
shortness of the summer life of the 
bee. The first indications that such 
bees are failing in summer, is the torn 
and ragged condition of their wings. 
It would appear reasonable to any 
rational man thatif one bee having 
perfect wings, and another having its 
wings torn and ragged were at the 


home, each equally loaded and having 
to face an opposing wind, there 
would bea survival of the fittest, while 


| the other would perish. 


present interest or convenience, do a| 


|great injury to the bees; for when 


bees are injured, then it is that api- 
culture suffers at a corresponding rate. 

Longevity is a most desirable qual- 
ity in the coming bee, and anything 


| that shortens up the working days of 


the bee is all the while sapping the 
very foundation of bee-keeping. It is 
well understood that our present bees 


\live from September until April or 


May following, and _ be it understood 


|that it is during these cold months 
i that bees in the northern climate are | 


subject to disease consequent to cold 
and confinement ; and yet while strug- 


| gling against these unfavorable con- 


ditions, they are found living 6 or 


Shall we Clip our Queens’ Wings? | even 8 months, yet in June and July, 


W. H. STEWART. 


[It may, perhaps, be thought by some 
that enough has already been written 
on the subject of the coming bee, but 
when we consider that the question of 





financial success or failure in bee cul- 


anda partof May and August, they 
only live about 6 weeks. Now, why is 
this great difference in the longevity 
of bees during the different seasons 
of the year? It cannot be that proper 
exercise in the open air is 


We have no proof that the general 
health of the worker bee, at the age of 
5 or 6 weeks in summer,is more im- 
paired than that of the bee of the 
same age,in inactive life,in fall or 
winter; or that the former would die 


any younger in summer, if it could 


have perfect wings, than would the 
latter in confinement. It is true that 


|the former is exposed to birds and 


storms, but it is equally true that the 
latter suffers equally as much from 
confinement and its attendant results. 

Let us consider for a moment what 
we are doing with our bees. Some 
ure expending thousands of dollars 
and years of valuable time in breeding 
up bees that show the greatest num- 
ber of and most brilliant stripes. 
Others are striving to produce large 
bodies; others trying to produce 
tongues long enough to work on red 
clover; others trying to produce a red 
clover having shallow tubes to fit the 


| tongue of the bee; others (more prac- 
| tical) are working for the production 


|of bees that manifest the 


what | 


shortens up their life in summer, for | } 
we know that when they are diseased! would we think of aman that would 





reatest 
or one qualities. All seem 
to be hopeful that they will attain to 
those desirable ends. 

Now please allow me to ask: What 
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advertise that he was trying to raise 
a superior stock of yellow queens and 
using black quéens and black drones 
for starters? What of another who 
was striving for the development of 
long tongues, and all the while de- 
priving the mother-queens of their 
tongues? Whatof another that was 
working for large bodies, and all the 
while using the smallest queens for 
breeding stock ? We would pronounce 
them all crazy, or at least most woe- 
fully inconsistent. Are not many bee- 
keepers (and some who claim to be 
teachers,) virtually acting just as in- 
consistent? All will agree with me 
that a bee may have bands, (or stripes,) 
color, long tongue, large body, and 
ever-so-much energy, and yet with fee- 
ble wings, or no wings, all these fac- 
ulties or qualities would be unavailing. 

I have thus led the readers along this 
pathway, over which I felt assured 
they would willingly accompany me, 


For the American Bee Journal. 
Comb Honey without Separators. 





ALFRED GALE AND WIFE. 





We will here give our experience in 
producing comb honey, with and with- 
out separtors. We got our first one- 
pound sections in August, 1880, and 
used separators ; about one-half of the 
combs were more or iess fastened to 
them, and we had to put all that 
touched the separators back into the 
hive to be finished up without separa- 
tors. We tried a few racks the next 
summer without separators; there 
was at least one-fourth of them which 
| we could not crate. These we sold at 
| home. This season we had 1,200 
| pounds of marketable honey, and 200 
| pounds not finished up, which we kept 
for home use; and ofall this there 
| was not 20 pounds which we could not 
| crate. 





until we have arrived at our present| Now for the way we did it. We 


stand-point. See how hard we are|take thin comb foundation, cut ina 
trying to improve our stock, and then | 
| 


what next do wedo? Why, we just 
allow our young queens 5, or perhaps 
15, minutes to meet the drone, and 
then cut off her wing, or wings, and 
never allow her to fly again. We thus 
throw her flying members into disuse, 
and as I have shown, continued disuse 
renders a member or faculty rudimen- 
tary. 

Again, all will agree with me that 
a mother can by no possible means 
transmit that which she doee not pos- 
sess; and furthermore, that the off- 
spring cannot inherit that faculty or 
quality which the parent was unable 
to transmit. If it be asked: How 
then can the stock be improved? I 
would answer: An individual, after 
birth, may, by proper management, 
have its members or faculties devel- 
oped to a higher and better condition, 
and that improvement may be trans- 
mitted to its offspring. 
ment of the race can also be made, to 
a certain extent, by the crossing of 
the different breeds. If a faculty or 
member of the individual becomes 
weak by disuse, then that condition 
of weakness may be transmitted to 
the offspring. Disease may be trans- 
mitted from parent to offspring; 
weakness is only another name for 
disease. 


I would ask bee-keepers a question, 


which they will please answer through 
the BEE JOURNAL. In view of the 
above truths, which queen do you 
think would tiansmit to her offspring 
the greatest amount of wing power ? 
The one that is deprived of her wings, 
and those members all through her 
life being in a dormant state, or the 
one that is allowed to retain her wings 


and compelled to fly as often as cir- | 


cumstances would justify ? 

If I were offering queens for sale, 
as aapies stock, I would compel the 
brood mothers to fly often, even if I 
had to toss them up to give thema 
start. 

Orion, Wis., Sept. 14, 1883. 


ae 


_ && The Northwestern Bee- Keepers’ 
Society will meet in La Crosse, Wis., 
Friday, Nov. 16, in the City Hall. 

E. MARKLE, Pres. 


The improve- | 


triangular shape, large enough to go 
|the length of the groove in the sec- 
ition, and kept watch of them after 
they were on the hive to see that none 
| of them bulged into the others. If 
| there were, we cut it off evenly, and 
ut it next to one with a smooth face. 
he hollow one, if some of it was 
| capped, we cut the caps off, and put it 
|/next to a smooth one, and the bees 
filled itup nicely. We have sold all 
| our honey ; at home we could get only 
| 15 cents per pound. 
|_ We took the first honey off on July 
| 10th, and sent a few sample crates to a 
/merchant on South Water street, Chi- 
'eago, on the 15th; and for this we got 
|22 cents per pound, and from that to 
| 17 cents, the lowest. We sent 10 crates 
|per week. Just when it was nearly 
all gone, he wrote to us to send 30 
| crates per week, as he had places to 
|sell it. We put our honey in twelve- 
| pound crates, having a label on each 
section; the crates were neatly made, 
with glass in front, and wedged tight 
|on the back. We had no honey dam- 
|aged in shipping. If we had 3 tons 
|more we could have sold it all * like 
| hot eakes.”’ 
Shelby, Ind., Oct. 18, 1883. 


oe 





For the American Bee Journal. 
The Cause of Fertile Workers. 


J. B. MASON. 





What apiarist of any note is there 
who has not been troubled with fertile 
workers ? and which of them can give 
an absolutely correct solution of their 
|cause ? Many theories have been ad- 
| vanced, from time to time,in regard 
to them, none of which, I apprehend, 
satisfied their author any more than 
those who read them. Why, again, is 
the term “fertile”? applied to these 
egg-laying pests? A ‘ drone-laying 
queen ” is called unfertile, then, why 
call a “‘laying worker” fertile when 
| we know it is impossible for it to be- 
‘come fertilized? I trust the term 
| ** fertile ’’ will be dropped entirely, and 

the correct term,viz. : “laying worker” 
| will hereafter be used in its stead. 
' Had the bee-keepers in the past, and 














more especially those who assume to 
be teachers, been more careful in their 
choice of terms and statements of re- 
sults, the science of apiculture would 
be far in advance of what it now is! 
It behoves us, then, to use great care 
in making statements, and avoid the 
use of ambiguous or double-meaning 
terms. 

The old explanation of the cause of 
laying workers, or, at least the way in 
which they derived the power to be- 
come such, was that they were reared 
in the immediate vicinity of queen- 
cells, and partook of a portion of the 
royal jelly, in those cells; this idea or 
explanation is now fully exploded, and 
bee-keepers to-day are striving to find 
a correct solution of the problem. It 
has been stated that they are only 
found in a colony that had long been 
queenless ; that only one exists in the 
hive at at time ; that oneis reverenced 
as is a queen when present; that col- 
onies containing these “laying work- 
ers”? cannot be induced to accept a 
queen ; and many other curious, not to 
say ridiculous statements have been 
made in regard to them, none of which 
are susceptible of proof, and many of 
which show themselves on the face, to 
be errors. 

I have given some attention to this 
matter during the last three or four 
years, and while I have not discovered 
the real cause of the presence of layin 
workers in a colony, | have ascertain 
that they are present, and actually 
sometimes deposited eggs in the cells 
when a fertile prolific queen is in the 
hive.. This I have seen several times. 
[have also seen several ‘* workers” 
laying in the same hive, at the same 
time, with no attention being paid to 
them by the bees. 


If the organs of the laying worker 
from some cause are partially devel- 
oped, we should expect to see some 
change in their form by which they 
coulll enaily be discovered, but such is 
not the case; the only way in which 
they can be found, is by seeing them 
in the very act of depositing eggs. 
This I have seen many times, and 
have found no difference in the ap- 
pearance of those laying, from any 
other worker. I have found laying 
workers in ahive that had not been 
queenless over twelve days; this lay- 
ing worker being mony days, and 
doubtless weeks old. This last fact 
does away entirely with the royal- 
jelly-eating theory, and is prima facie 
evidence that any worker has the 

ower, under certain circumstances, 
o lay drone-producing eggs. 

Queens have been reared at a time 
when no drones occupied the hives, 
but ere long drones have been found, 
and the queen has been fertilized by 
them ; at least no other solution could 
be given of their fertilization, except 
that they were fertilized by these 
drones, and no solution could be given 
of the existence of these dones, except 
that they came from the eggs of a 
laying worker. 

_ the matter of introducing a fertile 
laying queen to colonies that contain 
4 laying workers,” I regard it just as 
safe as in introducing to a colony that 
has just had its queen removed ; aye, 
and even safer,as arule. It is true, 
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that exceptional 
where a colony a 
may refuse to accep 
even a cell; but, does not the same 
occur at times with colonies that have 
just had their queens removed ? 


cases may occur, 


of a 


We must go slow in matters con- 
nected with bee-culture ; a vast field is 
open before us from which to glean 
facts and gain information, and he 
will prove the most apt scholar who 
throws prejudice and preconceived 
notions aside and accepts facts as he 
sees them. It is very pleasant to start 
a theory, and then endeavor to bend 
facts to it, but the better way, and the 
only one by which truth will be dis- 
covered and error rooted out, is to 
form a theory from well-established 
facts. " 

If itis true that some of the new 
races of bees are particularly prolific 
with ‘laying workers,’ a grand 
chance now offers itself to make some 
valuable discoveries in regard to them. 
Let us all take hold of the work and 
le level best’ to find out the 


Mechanic Falls, Maine, Oct. 3, 1883. 


—_ 





Prairie Farmer. 


How to Secure a Runaway Colony. 








MRS. L. HARRISON. 





A farmer lately called my attention 
to arunaway colony of bees that had 
taken up their abode in a hollow limb 
of alarge maple tree. He said that 
his adjoining neighbor had recently 
cut down a valuable tree to obtain 
honey from a swarm located in it and 
only obtained about two quarts. This 
sacrilege certainly did not pay; it 
takes time to grow trees; moreover 
honey all mashed with bee-bread, 
dead bees, rotten wood, dirt and leaves, 
is poor pay for the labor expended, 
pay nothing of the value of the tree. 
The limb that contained the colony 


| If not, why ? 


A few days since a gentleman called | 


He said that *‘ he 


We told him to put several spoonfulls | 
of syrup down the hole at night, so as | 
not to attract the robbers, and = a | 
little from the hole to the feed and | 
they would soon find it, and continue 
doing so and they would come regular- 
ly to be fed, like chickens. 

Peoria, Ill. 





hat and How. 


ANSWERS BY 


James Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich. 








ss 





Queries on Hives and Sections. 


Will Mr. Heddon please answer the 
following : 

1. Are your hives for 8 frames’and 
12 inches wide ? 

2. If you were starting anew would 
you not turn your frames cross-wise ? 


8. Would it not pay to winter on 
less frames and shorter ones? My 
colonies that could not get inside of 
two-stories in summer, are now clus- 
tered in one-third of one-story. This 
looks bad. 


J 


| the limb and secure honey in this way, | the most economical in construction, 
laying workers | but we should not think this practic- 
ueen, or | able. 


but in their manipulation. 
3. No; but it might pay to winter 


to inquire how to feed a oolony of |0n less frames and longer ones. We 
bees in a nail keg. 
had put a box of feed on top, bored a! 
hole, and he could not get them up.” | 


are, the coming winter, making ex- 
periments upon wintering on differ- 
ent numbers of frames. I should have 
no fears of the small clusters, they can 
be wintered as certainly as any, by 
proper management. They need bet- 
ter protection from the cold, and see 
that they are clustered in that part of 
the hive where honey is the most 


| plentiful and bee-bread the scarcest. 


4. For my use, all brood-chamber 
frames should be standard Langstroth. 
The frames for the extracting super. 
I would make the same size, if I was 
producing honey for manufacturing 
purposes; but if for sweet sauce, 
I would make them about one-half the 
depth, working the supers on the tier- 
ing-up system, as laid down by Chas. 
Dadant in his invaluable little work 
on extracted honey. After two thor- 
ough trials, of 32 colonies the first 
time and 50 colonies the second time, 
each run two or three years on the 
horizontal system, I very much prefer 
the story system of producing ex- 
tracted honey. 

5. In the matter of queen-rearing, I 
think the crosswise frames have some 





4. Do you prefer a two-story hive 
for extracting, and how deep should 
the frames be ? 

5. Would the Langstroth frame not 
be much better for nursing bees in 
spring. rearing queens and extracting, 
if the frames ran cross-wise ? I woul 
not give 25 cents per colony to get m 
bees insured to winter well, but would 





our attention was directed to, was 
low, and consequently of little value, 
and might have been cut off without 
damaging the tree. If we were going 


to direct its removal, we should have | 


all apertures leading to the colony 
securely closed, so as not to be annoy- 
ed by angry bees. With this end in 
view, muslin might be wrapped 
around and tied securely in place, all 
protruding limbs and sound wood 
sawed off, care being taken, mean- 
while, not to interfere with their nest. 
The limb containing the colony should 
be secured with ropes so that it could be 
lowered gently, when it is sawed off. 

To secure the best results froma 
colony obtained in this way, set them 
up where they would be seen when 
they swarmed, and put the issue into 
movable frame hives ; when they were 
through swarming, the log might be 
split open and the comb and remain- 
ing bees transferred to a hive, or the 
limb kept for its yearly swarms and as 
an object of interest. The fall flow of 
honey in this locality has been a fail- 
ure, and if the colony entered the tree 
late in the season, they have little 
honey and it would bea pity to de- 


stroy them for it. The owner of the) 


tree thought he might put boxes on to! frames. 


give much more to know how to pre- 
vent spring dwindling. 

6. ould you not er perforated 
|metal for a honey board? If not, 
| why ? . 

7. Is the unwired Given foundation 
as strong as the Dunham when of the 
same thickness ? 

8. Will you please tell the best way 
to mitre the edges of the hives to pre- 
vent the wet from warping when 
tiering-up. CHARLES MITCHELL. 

Molesworth, Ont. 


ANSWERS.—1. Our hives are for 8 
standard Langstroth frames, and are 


114% inches in width, inside measure, 
in the clear. 


2. By no means; for many reasons. 





| The main ones being that the bees can | 


slight advantages. For breeding bees 
| rapidly, I prefer the standard. It is 
|my opinion that no bees ever “ spring 
|dwindled” that could rightfully be 
called well-wintered. 

| 6. Ido not know whether I would 
|or not ; am quite sure I would not for 
comb honey ; for extracted, I should 
|prefer it, if I was sure there was no 
| serious drawbacks connected with it. 
\In August we procured four metal 
| honey-boards, and put them to the 
| best test the number and opportunity 
|afforded. We have arrived at some 
mistaken conclusions in the past, and 


|felt that we wanted more time and 


| more of the honey-boards to satisfy us 


in regard to that matter. 

| 7. Not quite, I think; as the side 
| walls of the Given are not as high. 
|and much softer, having less pressure. 
|\though they contain more wax, but 
|the base being thinner is somewhat 
weaker. We have not been able to 


get at their honey much more readily | make practical use of full sheets of 
during the winter than when the | any foundation in brood frames with- 


frames run crosswise. 





That with the 
entrance in the end of the hive we can 
incline it so as to keep out water and 

|pour in feed, and assist the bees in 

house cleaning. I prefer to have my 
bee entrance across the ends of all the 

The long frames are not only 


| ° 
out the use of wires. 


a board 2x3 feet over each hive. 
is generally on the hives during the 


though we use no beveled edges, and 
have serious objections to them, or any 








8. For the purpose of shade, we use | 
This 


entire surplus season, but not always, | 
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other device that prevents the lateral 


motion in adjusting stories. We have 
never had the water go inside our 
hives. 


Late Breeding, etc. 

Does Mr. Heddon allow his bees to 
fly at all times, or close the entrance 
when the temperature is so low as to 
prevent mony from getting back to 
the hive? Why does he object to late 
breeding ? W. L. GAGE. 

Kane City, Pa., Nov. 5, 1883. 

ANSWER.—I never imprison my 
bees at any season of the year, except 
when moving them. Healthy bees, if 
undisturbed, are inno danger of de- 
pleting their numbers by flying from 
the hives when the weather is too cool 
for them to return. I am not afraid 
of late breeding when caused by nat- 
ural gathering and proper tempera- 
ture, but fall stimulated-breeding in 
order to produce bees that can gather 
no honey during that season, simply 
to winter them, I object to,on the 
ground that young bees are no better, 
if as good, to winter healthfully than 
old ones, because they are more likely 
to eat bee-bread during confinement 
and become sick with dysentery. In 
late fall and early spring it costs a bee 
to rear a new one, besides cost of feed 
and labor. Finally, past experience 
and observation has taught us that 
bees winter no better after falls of late 
breeding than when they ceased early. 














Hedge Hyssop, etc. 

I send by to-day’s mail 2 plants 
for names. The Ist, No.1,is a plant 
having 1 or 2 stalks from the ground 
up, one of which produces numerous 
pods, such as I send. The stalk is 
square and has grown this season to a 
heighth of 3 or 4 feet. It was planted 
under the impression that it was 
Simpson honey plant. 

No. 2 is, I suppose, the true Simp- 
son honey plant, or carpenter’s 
square, so often described. Both grow 
wild, and from their appearance I 
should judge them to be good honey 
plants. 

I have 10 acressown in alsike clover, 
which, if mown at the proper time, 
will come in after white clover. The 
yield from the latter during the past 
season was immense, and of excellent 
quality. ‘The drought has cut every- 
thing short since the Ist of July. 

N. H. ROWLAND. 

Keene, Ky., Nov. 17th, 1883. 


[No. 1 is Laphanthus nepetoides, or 
Hedge Hyssop, a tall growing peren- 
nial plant belonging to the mint fam- 
ily, and a good honey-producer. 





No. 2 is Scutularia nodosa, the scull- 
cap or Simpson’s honey plant, every 
where noted for its great yield of 
honey.—T. J. BURRILL.] 





The Hodgson Rack. 


Allow me to say to Mr. J. C. Thom 
and others, that my time is so fully 
occupied, pentane ge oe | and other- 
wise, that I cannot give a fuller de- 
scription of the section rack I use, 
until I get my bees into winter 
quarters. The cutin the Begs Jour- 
NAL of Feb. 14, page 96, | give 
some additional intormation, though 
there are no boards marked E E E, as 
in description there. The ‘ Simplic- 
ity,”’? or Hodgson rack, is the one I 
have been using for 3 or 4 years past. 
I think acut of the different pieces 
separately, with an explanation there- 
of, would be all that would be neces- 
ew | to a correct understanding of this 
rack, after what was said in my last 
article in the BEE JOURNAL, page 514. 
I believe Mr. J. C. Thom will find that 
when the section next the glass is 
ready to remove, that all the rest are 
ready also, almost invariably. 

T. E. TURNER. 

Sussex, Wis., Nov. 2, 1883. 





Bee Hawks. 


Isend three specimens of the in- 
sect genus. For the want of a better 
name, I, in my nomenclature, call 
them ‘‘ bee hawks.” I do so from 
their manner of atakingin my bees. 
I have watched them e! and 
noted the precision and fatality of 
their dart for the alighting board. 
They will poise themselves upon a 
twig, near the hive, just as our blue 
rifle-tail hawk does,ere he makes a 
dart for his prey. This is the only 
enemy I have found in my apiary. 

JOHN A. EMISON. 

Mission Valley, Texas. 


[This is one of the bee robber-flies, 
belonging to the genus Asilus, but it 
is not either of the two species more 
commonly observed at such depreda- 
tions, neither do I know of any ac- 
count of bee-killing*by this species.— 
T. J. BURRILL. 





From Northern Alabama. 


Almost 2 seasons have passed since 
I wrote to the BEE JOURNAL, saying 
that bees were as rich as I ever saw 
them at that time. That was from 
tulip or whitewood, (generally called 
‘*poplar” here.) The weather turned 
edla. and continued so until June 10, 
when the warm weather set in and 
continued until July 4,and then we 
had a rainy season until September 15, 
and then cool weather followed again. 
F knew the consequences very well, 
during the coming winter, of ‘our 
little Fellows? famine.’ They consum- 
eda considerable quantity of honey 
during the cold and cool spell, from 
April 11 until June 10, being nearly 2 
months. Nearly three-fourths of the 
bees were lost by starvation, last win- 
ter and —. I lost about 40 per 
cent. of mine for the want of f in 
due time; I was sick in the winter, 





and family troubles prevented me from 
feeding them. I saved only 12 of them. 
The spring was cool until May 1, then 
we had a warm spell for 2 weeks, when 
it became cold again until June 1, 
when it became warm again. That 
was favorable for the linden, which 
gave a good flow of honey, which, when 
sealed, looks almost like cream. The 
bees built a good supply of honey- 
comb last year, and it was valuable 
this summer. My 12 colonies stored 
360 pounds of linden honey; I could 
have had half as much more if the 
hives had been uniform in size. I sold 
my honey at from 10 to 12% cents per 
pound. Our local demand for honey 
is not as good as it was 15 years ago; 
but I get as much now from linden as 
I then got from honey dew. We have 
not had a honey-dew flow since 1877; 
and but 1 from poplar and 3 flows from 
linden. The fall weeds bloom all 
through September; when this month 
is warm, they collect a great — 
from them. They do tolerably when 
the weather is warm, for the cool 
weather arrests the flowof honey from 
the plants. JOHN M. RYAN. 
Apple Grove, Ala. 





More Asters. 


Isend three plants on which the 
bees work nearly all the time they are 
in bloom, which is from 3 to 4 weeks. 
Please give the common and botanical 
names in the BEE JOURNAL. 

Bunker Hill, Il. GEO. DREW. 


[These are all asters, whose value as 
honey plants is widely recognized. 
They are, however, autumnal bloom- 
ers only, hence cannot afford the bee 
pasturage that some others do. They 
are seldom cultivated for this purpose, 
and in a wild state, only grow where 
they are undisturbed from year to 
year, as along the fence rows or in 
open grounds not closely pastured. 

No. 1 is Aster levis 

No. 2 is Aster ericoides. 

No. 3 is also an aster. 

T. J. BURRILL.) 





Details of My yield of Honey. 


I see on page 506 a request from T. 
J. Tiffany for a detailed report of the 
big yields. To answer his question in 
full would take too much space, but I 
will say that I obtained an average of 
265 pounds of extracted honey from 
10 colonies in 1882, and 150 pounds 
average from 20 colonies this season, 
and I am satisfied that the sequel was 
in feeding. I use the two-story Lang- 
stroth hive, 20 frames, for extracted 
honey. In 1882I fed sugar, 2 pounds 
to 1 gallon of water. In 1883 I fed 
honey, raising a frame from the lower 
story, uncapping it, hanging it in the 
upper story, and putting on empty 
combs in the centre of the brood nest. 
If there is no honey in the lower story 
I uncap a comb that I have for that 
purpose, and hang it in the top story 
and turn down one corner of the 
blanket to let the bees pass up to it. 

M. MALONE. 

Oakley, Iowa, Oct. 15, 1883. 
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A Curious Freak. 


In the German Bee Journal, of Nord- 

lingen, No. 19, volume 39, I read the 
incredible but true fact that a Mr. 
Anton Kremer, school director and 
bee master in Schroda, Germany, saw 
on July 20th, at 3 o’clock p. m., on an 
open space of ground, a drone which 
was dragged along by a worker bee. 
In going near to examine the pair, he 
found that they were closely hung to- 
rether, a drone and a worker bee ; that 
the drone was dead and had its geni- 
tal organs fastened in the vagina of | 
the worker, so that by gentle pulling | 
they could not be separated. He 
placed the pair in alcohol, but the 
worker was strong, and it required 
several dippings under before it was 
dead; then on recommendation of the 
editor of that journal, Mr. Kremer 
ersonally delivered the pair to the 
tev. Pastor Schonfeld, the greatest 
scientific and practical bee-keeper in 
Germany, to investigate, and he sends 
word to the above paper that ‘‘ the bee 
which hangs together with the drone is 
Ne a onal queen, but a real worker- 
ee. 

The bees are of the common Ger- 
man race. The above paper will pub- 
lish the result of the investigation as 
soon as it is accomplished. Rev. 
Schonfeld is in possession of a very 
great microscope, which the bee-keep- 
ers in Germany bought by subscrip- 
tion and placed in his hands. 

Wma. F. KANZLER. 

Fulda, Ind., Novy. 3, 1883. 


Giood Enough. 
My report is as follows: Fall of 
1882, 71 colonies; lost 6 in wintering, 
lost 4 in spring, sold 1; balance, 60. 
Fall of 1883, 115; comb honey, in sec- 
tions, 2,300 pounds ; extracted honey, 
4,200 pounds. The spring was wet and 
cold ; clover commenced to yield honey 
on June 3rd, and it was of good quality. 
Swarming commenced June 5th, and 
ended July 4th. Fall crop rather 
light. S. H. Moss. 
Colchester, Ill., Nov. 6th, 1883. 


The Thickness of Sections. 
I have just been reading on page 564 


| Gone to Florida. 


sections, or the 8-frame Langstroth 
hive. I find that foundation that is 
made thin enough will sag and warp, 
sol use guides 14% inches by the full 
width of the sections. I do not con- 
sider the Given foundation thin 
enough to use full sheets in the sec- 
tions; it will not be as thin and nice 
as natural comb. I fear it will by- 
and-by be worth less in the market, if 
people know it. R. S. BECKTELL. 
Three Oaks, Mich. 


I came to Florida via sailing vessel 
from New York to this place, thence 
to Palalka, Astor, Ft. Mason, Eutis, 
Tavares, in Orange Co. Built a sail- 
boat, came the entire length of the 
Ocklawaha river to the mouth of the | 
St. John’s, and then back to this place. | 
I secured 80 acres in Marion Co., near | 
Orange Spring, the only place in the | 
interior that [ found honey plentiful 
and’ bees common and cheap, with | 
palmetto and other honey-producing | 
plants in abundance. Having traveled | 
by water about 400 miles, from the 
head of Lake Dora to the ocean, camp- 
ing out during the entire journey, I 
have suffered less from the heat and 








health since my arrival. 
_. JNO. Y. DETWILER. 
Jacksonville, Fla., Nov. 5, 1883. 


My Report for 1883. 


As I could not be present at the late 
Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ Conven- 
tion, and add my report to the others, 
I will do so now. I commenced the 
honey season with 80 colonies, but few 
of them being in an average condition. 
I had about 3 weeks good flow from 
white clover, none whatever from 
basswood, and less than a week’s good 
vield from buckwheat and fall flowers. 
The season, on the whole, was less 
than an average. I now have 155 col- 
onies in winter quarters ; I have taken 
9,800 pounds of honey, mostly extract- 


hand. Im addition to the above, I 
have about 300 pounds stored away in 
frames for feeding next spring, if 
needed. My honey has nearly all 





what Mr. A. J. Fisher says about the 


thickness of sections, and will give | 


my experience. Several years ago I 
tried the wide frames, to hold 6 or 8 
two-inch pound sections, with separa- 


tors, but I soon found that they were 
too much bother and would not pay, | 


been disposed of at wholesale, bring- 
ing from 7% to 12 cents per pound, 
|net; averaging fully 10 cents net. 
|1 have been to no expense for new 
| hives or other supplies, it leaves nearly 


| all my income as profit. This makes 
a fair show for the poorest season I | 


so I have been using a “‘ case’ with a| have had in 4 years. 


bottom in it, though I prefer a case | 
I also wanted | 


like Mr. Heddon uses. 


} O. O. POPPLETON. 
Williamstown, Iowa, Nov. 2, 1883. 


to use, during the past season, thinner | 
sections, so that the combs would be | 


built straighter. 
sections 4%x4%x1¢. I likethem very 


filled, 18 ounces. As I I 
inches for the thickness o 


tions, I would suggest that the size be 
44¢x446x1¥6 for those who can use 
them on their hives; those who use 


Lan 
the 
foot, 444x444x1%, scant. 
is the 


might be 


I have used 8,000| Large Oaks from Little Acorns. 

I was much pleased to notice in the 

well, but find that they weigh, when| BEE JouRNAL of Nov. 7th, the item | 

refer 144| concerning the good work Dr. B. F. 
the sec- | Hamilton, of Terre Haute, Henderson 

| Co., Ill., had done for the JoURNAL. 

| About one year and a half ago I had 


| business in the village of Terre Haute 


troth hives are all right, with | and met, for the first time, Dr. Ham- 
feddon case of 7 sections to the | 


ilton. 


or 6 months 





insects than at the north, with good | 


ed; about 3,000 pounds of it being on | 


AS 


At that time I discovered that 
: If 14% inches|the doctor had an attack of ‘ bee 
ye me thickness, the sections | fever,” and fora favor which he did 

made 44x5x14¢; the Heddon | me, I proposed to send him the BEE 
ease would then hold 32 one-pound! JouRNAL, free, for 5 


My proposition was cordially accepted, 
and the JOURNAL was sent on its 
mission of love and usefulness. Short- 
ly after I ordered the JOURNAL sent 
to the doctor, he wrote me telling me 
how much pleasure he experienced in 
perusing its well-filled columns, and I 
felt certain that the doctor was enlist- 
ed for life in the good cause. I am 
happy to learn of Dr. Hamilton’s suc- 
cess In securing subscribers to the old 
reliable, and can only say to others, 
“go and do likewise.”’ here is my 
@, doctor, for a fraternal shake, 
with the hope that one of the happiest 
hours of your life was when you be- 
came a sdbocatnes to the BEE JouR- 
NAL. J. R. BAKER. 
Warsaw, Indiana. 





Bees in Good Condition for Winter. 


Iam preparing my bees for winter. 
I have 31 colonies and the most of 
them are in good condition. This has 
been a very bad season for honey; I 
got plenty of tmerease, but only about 
200 pounds of honey. WM. ASHCOM. 

Ligonier, Pa., Nov. 6, 1883. 





—_-. 


The Michigan Convention. 


DEAR Mr. EDITOR :—May [ask you 
| to call special attention to our next 
annual meeting to be held in Flint, 
| Dec. 5 and 6, of the Michigan Bee- 
| Keepers’ Association. We expect to 
have by far the best meeting ever held 
|in the State. Itis expected that the 
| Rev. L. L. Langstroth will be present. 
| To see and hear him will pay any one 

for the trouble and expense incident 
| to the journey. We also expect D. A. 
| Jones, A. I. Root, C. F. Muth, and 

hope to have C. C. Miller and T. G. 
Newman. From what I hear, Michi- 
| gan bee-keepers are to be out in force. 
Hotel rates are to be $1.00 a day. Fur- 
| ther particulars‘as to programme, will 
| be given soon. We expect to get re- 
| duced rates on the railroads. To aid 
in this, and that I —_ know how 
many certificates on railroads to ask 
for, will every one in this or other 
States who expect to come, drop me a 
card at once to that effect ? 

A.J. Cook, President. 
Lansing, Mich., Oct. 15, 1883. 


P.S.—I got the date of the above 
| Convention wrong, ina previous no- 


tice. The date should be Dec. 5 and 
6. [ * Ba Cook. 
S900 SSS SSSSooScceSass 


| It certainly seems reasonable that a 
| specialist who gives his constant at- 
| tention to chronic diseases, should ac- 
|quire a valuable experience and a 
proficiency which should make his 
opinion of especial value. Therefore 
those who bave long suffered from ill 
health, or merely felt themselves ‘‘out 
|of sorts,” and have failed to get relief 
from advice of home physicians, 
|should take advantage of the liberal 
offer of free consultation and advice 
,| made by Dr. E. B. Foote, of 120 Lex- 
ington Ave., N. Y. City. A practice 
of over thirty years, enables him to 
| discover at once the nature of obscure 
| affections, and to offer suggestions for 
‘eure or relief which are sure to be 
.' plain and direct to the point.— Ads. 
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Special Hotices. 


Examine the Date following your 
name on the wrapper label of this 
paper; it indicates the end of the 
month to which you have paid your 
subscription on the BEE JUURNAL. 

For safety, when sending money to 
this office get either a post office or ex- 
press money order, a bank draft on 
New York or Chicago, or register the 
letter. Postage stamps of any kind 
may besent for amounts less than one 
dollar. Local checks are subject toa 
discount of 25 cents at Chicago banks. 





Our New List of Premiums. 
Getting up Clubs for 1884. | 








To increase the number of readers 
of the BEE JOURNAL, we believe, will 
aid progressive bee-culture and help 
to elevate the pursuit. We,therefore, 


Trial Trip, until Dec. 31.—25 cents. 


Wishing to be able to reach several 
thousands of the old-fashioned bee- 
men, and by the aid of the KEE 
JOURNAL to lift them up to higher 
ground, adopting newer methods and 
progressive ideas, we make the follow- 
ing very liberal offer: We will send 





offer the following premiums for 
getting up clubs: 

While no subscription to the BEE 
JOURNAL Will be taken for less than 
the regular advertised prices (viz.: 
Weekly, $2.00; Monthly, $1.00),—any 
one getting upa club of two copies, 





American Express money orders for | 
$5, or less, can be obtained for 5 cents. | 


We wish to impress upon every one | 


or more, may select from ** Our Book 
List” anything therein named, to 
the amount of 15 cents for every dollar 


the necessity of being very specific, they send direct to this office, to pay them 
and carefully tostate what they desire | for the trouble of getting up the club ; 


for the money sent. Also, if they live 
near one post office, and get their mail 
at another, be sure to give us the ad- 
dress we already have on our books. 


-_-——-_—- ~ 


How to Create a Market for Honey. 


and these books will besent, postpaid, 


| to any address desired. 


| For aclubof 3 Weekly or 6 Monthly 


and $6.00, we will make an additional 
| present of a Pocket Dictionary, bound 
|in cloth, containing 320 pages. 


the Weekly BEE JOURNAL till Dec. 31, 
|on trial, for 25 cents. In order to pay 
| for getting up Clubs, we will give a 
| copy of Fisher’s Grain Tables, or 
Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book, to 
any one who will send us five trial 
| subscriptions (with $1.25); for a club 
| of ten we will give acloth copy of Bees 
and Honey; for aclub of 15, a cloth 
copy of the 7th edition of Cook’s Man- 
ual of the Apiary ; for a club of 25, we 
will present both the Manual and Bees 
| and Honey. If any one wants these 
| Books for nothing, here is on excel- 
‘lent opportunity to get them for a 
| little exertion. 





_-—_—. « 


The Apiary Register. 





For a club of 5 Weekly or 10 | 


We have now published another| Monthly,(or a mixed club of both,) 
edition of the pamphlet on ‘‘Honey as | with $10, we will, in addition to the 
Food and Medicine,” with more new | 15 per cent, present a copy of the 
Recipes for Honey Medicines, all kinds | AMERICAN “‘ POPULAR” DICTIONARY, 
of cooking in which honey is used, and comprising every word in the English 
healthful and pleasant beverages. language that enters into speech or 


We have put the price still lower, writing; it contains 32,000 words and 


to encourage bee-keepers to scatter phrases ,670 illustrations and 512 pages; | 


them far and wide. Single copy 5 | it is nicely bound in cloth, and will be 
cents, postpaid; per dozen, 40 cents; | sent by mail, postpaid, to any address 
per hundred, $2.50. 500 will be sent | desired. 

postpaid for $10.00; or 1000 for! Fora club of $20,—10 Weekly, or its 
$15.00. On orders of 100 or more, | equivalent,we will present, besides the 
we will print, if desired, on the 15 per cent, a tested Italian queen. 
cover-page, “Presented by,” etc... Announcements for larger clubs 
(giving the name and address of the _will be made hereafter. 

bee-keeper who scatters them). This | 
alone will pay him for all his trouble |». one person, will count the same 
and enpense—cnaaung win to Gispose |as each year for a different person. 

of his honey at home, at a good profit. 
Try it, and you will be surprised. 


_———e + 


Subscriptions for twoor more years | and how. 


All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a 
copy and commence to use it. 


For 50 colonies (120 pages)...... $1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 pages)...... 
** 200 colonies (420 pages)...... 


The larger ones can be used for a 
few colonies, give room for an increase 
of numbers, and still keep the record 
| all together in one book, and are there- 
'fore the most desirable ones. 


| 
| _——_- ~~ 





Bee Pasturage a Necessity.— We have 
| just issued a new pamphlet giving our 
| views on this important subject, with 
| Suggestions what to plant, and when 
It is illustrated with 26 en- 
| gravings, and will be sent postpaid to 
|any address for ten cents. 


-_-—-— + « 


_———_—. 


Subscription Credits.—We do not 
acknowledge receipt of each subscrip- 


gs When writing to this office on; g¢ The new two cent rate of pos- 
business, our correspondents should | tage for letters went into effect on 
|not write anything for publication on | Qctober1. Three cent postage stamps 


the same sheet of paper, unless it can 
be torn apart without interfering with 
either portion of the letter. 


tion by letter. The label on your) 
paper, or on the wrapper, shows the | 
date to which your subscription is | 
paid. 
the proper credit is not given you, 
within tv-o weeks thereafter, on your | 
label, notify us by postal card. Do} 
not wait for months or years, and | : ‘ ‘ 
then claim a mistake. The subscrip- | but on separate pleces of paper. 
tion is paid to the end of the month 
indicated on the wrapper-label. This 


-_—— - + 


gives a statement of account every 
week. 


| will now be but little used. For all 
‘fractions of a dollar sent to us here- 


The edi- | after we should prefer either one-cent, 
When you send us money, if | torial and business departments are | or else five or ten-cent postage stamps, 
separate and distinct, and when the 

business is mixed up with items for | jn any letter. 

publication it often causes confusion. 
| They may both be sent in one envelope | 


or a Postal Note. Do not send coins 


— __—-_—e- oa 


Preparation of Honey for the Mar- 
ket, including the production and care 
of both comb and extracted honey 


Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on | instructions on the exhibition of bees 
which are printed a large bee in gold,| and honey at Fairs, etc. 
| we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. | new 10 cent pamphlet, of 32 pages, 


This is 
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Honey and Beeswax Market. 


OFFICE OF AMEKICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a, m., Nov. 12, 1883. 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 


CINCINNATI, 


HONE Y—The demand for comb honey is fair 
with a fair supply. Offerings of extracted honey 
are plentiful, and there is a large supply on the 
market. The demend is slower than last season, 
but appears to be improving gradually. Choice 
comb poaey brings 12@15c., and extracted 7@9c.jon 
arriva 

BEESWAX-—Is of eed sale at 28@30 on arrival. 

CHAS. F. MUTH. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY—White clover and basswood in 1 and 2 
tb. sections, 17@2Iic. Dark and second quality, 
14@15¢c.; extracted white clover in kegs and bar- 
Tels, 9@10c.; dark, xc. 

ellow, 27@29¢. 


BEESWAX— (ahead 
H. K. & F. B. THURBER & Ce. 


CHICAGO. 


HONE Y—The demand for honey is good. Choice 
1 lb. sections of white comb, well filled, brings 18s@ 
20c ; 14¢ to 2 Ib. sections, i6@i8c. No Wemand for 
dark comb honey. Extracted honey is bringing & 
—. per pound, according to bo.y, color and 

avor. 

BEESWAX— Pig le 33c.; medium, 28@30. 

K. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water St. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONE Y—Market is well stocked with ordinary 
— Inquiry for the sume is not active. For 
ancy comb it is an easy matter to secure custom. 
White to extra white comb, 16@'8c.; dark to goud, 
12@14c.; extracted, chvuice to extra white, 7448; 
dark and candied, 644@7c. 
BEESWAX— Wholesale, 27@28c. 
STEAKNS & SMITH. 423 Front Street. 


8T. LOUIS. 
HONE Y—Choice in better demand, but un- 
changed. Saies chiefly in « small way We quote 


strained and extracted at 644@7c. C mA ut 14@16. 
BEESW AX— Readily salavle at 2627 for choice. 
T. ANDERSON & Co., 104 N. 3d Street. 


CLEVELAND. 


HONE Y—Choice honey is in excellent demand 
now. Every lot received thus far in good order, 
has been sold on arrival; best 1 lb. sections bring- 
ing 1Xc. et: occasionally 19c.; 2 Ib., 17¢, with 

an occasional sale at 18. Second ao | and brok- 
en lots are very bard to sell. Extracted honey not 
in demand. 

BEESW AX—28c¢. 

A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


Emerson Binders— made especially 
for the BEE JOURNAL, are lettered in 
gold on the back, and make a very 
convenient way of preserving the Brz 
JOURNAL as fast as received. They 
will be sent, post-paid, for 75 cents, for 
the Weekly; or for the Monthly, 50 
cents. They cannot be sent by mail 
to Canada. 

Se We need the numbers of the 
BEE JOURNAL for August, 1866, and 
April, 1876. Any one having them to 
spare, are requested to send us a Pos- 
tal Card. We will give 25 cents for 
each. Do not send them without 
writing, for we want only one of each; 
and, if we are not already supplied, 
we wiil take them. 

@ It must be understood that, 
should an advertiser desire to cancel 
an unexpired contract, he can do so 
only by paying regular rates for the 
number of insertions his advertise- 
ment has had. 


os 





GF When in earnest it is quite sur- 
prising what a man can do. Dr. B. F. 
Hamilton, a well-known physician and 
surgeon of Henderson County, Illi- 
nois, has sent us 27 new subscribers. 
If all those who have a little leisure 
would do as much in proportion to 
the busy Doctor, what a‘* boom” we 
should have! The Doctor has re- 
ceived as premiums quite a number of 
excellent bee books. Those who want 
to add to their libraries, will now be 
able to do it, for a few hours work in 





BOSTON. 
HONEY —We quote extracted honey at 19@lic., 
times as much extracted as we ever = before. 
BEES W AX—We have none to quo 
BLAKB & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
HONEY—The demand for comb honey is sti! 
largely in excess of receipts, and prices fully sus- 
tained. Choice 1 and 2 Ib. sections, i\7@18c. Some 
@Xtra fine lots have brought 19@20c. On extracted 
huney the market is wel! supplied, sales ranging 


from 7@vc., accord'ng to quality and condition. 
JEROME ''WICHELL, 536 Delaware Street. 


-_-— wm) +l 


g It would be a great convenience | 
to us, if those sending us Postal Notes 
or Money Orders, would get the issu- 
ing Post-master to make them pay- 
able at the ‘‘ Madison Street Station, 
Chicago, Ill.,” instead of simply 
**Chicago.”’ If they are drawn on 
Chicago, they go to the general office, 
and we have to make a trip of six 
miles to get them cashed; when if 
they are drawn on the Sation as above, 
it is only a few steps from our office. 
When sending us money, if you will 
please remember this, you will much 
oblige the publisher. 


| NAL. 
with a good demand. We have sold easily four | 
| 


| the wide-awake bee men of Missouri, 


,| are rolling in at about a hundred a 


| getting subscribers for the BEE JouR- 
Who will try ? 


LATER.—Mr. D. G. Parker, one of 


| has sent us 39 new subscribers. They 


day. All those who are thus devoting 


APIARY FOR SALE. 


Everything complete; 55 Colonies in Langstroth 
hives. well stored with honey, also new hives, sec- 
tions, frames, foundation, extractor, smoker, etc. 
Good location; abundant home martet for honey 
from 5”) colonies. Siatica comee A me to sell 





Address, A. H. HO} 8B. 
46A4t Bit WINNEBAGO, ILL. 
FOR 
BEES, QUEENS 
AND ALL 


APTIARIAN IMPLEMENTS, 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR TO 


FLANAGAN & ILLINSKI, 

eT Box 995, BELLEVILLE, 8t. Clair Co. ILL. 
ly 

AMPLE SECTION RACKS.-—In answer to many 


inquiries, I will furnish samples of the section 
rack | use for 75c. T. KE. TURNER, Sussex, Wis. 








OR SAL E.—200 colonies of BEES in one and 
twonstere 2)-frame panerares® 5 hives. 
O. M. BLANTON and G.C. VAUGHT, 
46A3t GREENVILLE, MIS8. 


BEES WAX 


WANTED! 


HIGHEST Market Price Paid. 





Please state Quality and Quantity. 


JAMES HEDDON, 
DOWAGIAC, MICH. 


One Dollar per Copy. 

The first and second editions of the HANDY 
BOOK comprised 2,000 copies. We have a few 
books left which we will mail tu any address, if 
called for soon, for $1.00 percopy. The — con- 
tains 216 page-—is printed in clear, large type on 
best paper, and is neatly bound in cloth. ehave 
not put the book inthe hands of dealers, as we 
chose to sell it to our customers with uther goods, 
which we sel) at prices very neur the cost to man- 
uficturethem. To those who paid $1.25 for the 
book, we will, on receipt of 3c. in stam ps, mail one 
of Locke’s Perfection Bee-Feeders. Handy Book 
and Feeder, by mail, $1.50. Send themoney atmy 
risk. Do not pay 10c. to register it. Prospectus 


and special circulars describing three new and 
usefui articles for the apiary, sent to any address. 


Make Postal Notes and Money Orders payable on 
Salem, Maas., P. O. 


HENRY ALLEY, 





a little time to the matter, have our | 

thanks as well as the premiums. See} 
|anew List of Premiums on another | 
| page. 


Nandervort Gomb Fn, Mil, 





Send for Samples & Reduced Price-L ist. 
J. VANDERVORT, Lacyville, Pa. 


Sweet Clover 


AND OTHER SEEDS. 


Having a LARGE stockof SWEET CLOVER 
SEED, I can fill orders at 5c. per pound 
$3.25 per peck, or $12 per bushel. 


Also, all other SEEDS for HONEY PLANTS, 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 West Madison Street, Chicago, IIL 


32A Bt 








44D2 WENHAM, 


ANEW HIVE 


| Arranged for continuous passage ways and con- 
| tinuous combs, 80 that greater ease and rapidity in 
the handling of sections is guined, also a larger 

roduction of comb honey. Although patented, a 
fe gal right to makeand use will be accorded to any 
one purchasing a sample hive, the right only to 
manufacture to sell or convey to others being 
with-held. A stand, alighting board, entrance 
blocks, two division boards, ten brood frames, 32 
1 lb. sections and the improved section fixtures. all 
packed in the hive. Price of first hive, including 
the above parts anda we circular on the mode 
of management, $7.00. A fine Photo sent for 8 
two-cent stamps. Orders filled in turn. 

Reference : Exchange Bank, New Philadelphia. 


Address, DR. G. L. TINKER, 


Honey! Honey!! Fruit tN! 


Twenty nice black Tartarian CHERRY TREES, 
by express, for $1.00. These are 3 feet—over and 
under; can send 20 smal! ones by mall, post-paid, 
| for $1.00. CHAS. KINGSLEY, 
| 45A2t GHEKNEVILLE, Greene Co., TENN, 
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Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 
Langstroth Bee Hives, Honey Sections, etc. 
Apply to c. F. MUTH, 


976 and 978 Central Ave.,CEINCINNATI, O. 
("Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 


people are always on the look- 
out for chances to increase 
their earnings, and in time be- 
come wealthy; those who do 
improve their opportunities re- 
main in poverty. We offer a 


great chance to make money. 
We want many men, women, boys and girls to 
work for us right in their own localities. Any one 
can do the work properly from the first start. ‘he 
business will pay more than ten times ordinary 
wages. Expensive outfit furnished free. No one 
who engages fails to make money rapidly. You 
can devote your whole time to the work, or pair 
your spare moments. Full information and 
that is needed, sent free. Address STINSON & Co., 
Portland, Maine. sAly 


PRIZE QUEENS. 


Tested Prize Queen, in a 2- 
frame nucleus, 9x17, each, $4 00 
Same in nucieus, 4 SoRn0 8x8, 4 00 













Tested Prize Queen, by mail, 3 00 
PrizeQueen, warran pure- 
BY TOPCO cc ccccccoscscocce 200 


Queen, not standard size... 
Full Colony, 8 frames, Prize 
GRAB. ccccese cocccoccecesess i} 
BeforeJune 25, add $1 each. 

Cash Orders filled in rotation. 
Address E. L. BRIGGS, 

1Aly Wilton Junction, lowa. 





GS ENGRAVINGS. 


THE HORSE, 
BY B. J. KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the hen gon ph ; Cause and treatment of euch, a 
table giving all the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the | 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling | 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- | 

} 





cipes, and much valuable information, 
Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by | 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





CHRONIC DISEASES CURED. 









New paths marked out by that 
most popular book on MEpicaL, 
SoctaL and SrxvaL ScIEeENcE, 
Puiais Home Tacx and Mrpicau 
Common Sexst. Nearly 1000 
pages and 200 illustrations, 
treating of the human body in 
health and disease, by DER. E. 
B. FOOTE, of New Xork 
City; Price, $1.50, Over 
500,000 of his books have been 
sold in theU nited States, England, 
Germany and Australia. An Edin- 
borough physician, retired aftcr 
fif.y years practice, writes; ** Your 
wurk ta priceiess tn value, and cal- 
culoted to regenerate society.” A 
16-page contents table of Plain 
Home Talk, a copy of Dr. Foote's 
Health Monthly, and a 100-page 











pamphict of ‘* Evidences” of the 
curability of all Chronic Diseases 
of whatever part, sent for 3 cents, 
DR. FOOTE’S Hand- 
Book of Health Hints 
and Ready Receipts gives 
128 pages of advice about daily 
habits in all seasons, and recipes 
or cure of common a'lments— 
a valuable reference book for 
~very family. By mail, &% 
‘ents. Lieerat Discocnt To 
AGENTS. 


G@levvey Hill Publishing Co., 


1876. 








CROWN 


1882. 


The best arranged HIVE for all purposes in 
existence. Took first premium at St. Louis Fair 
im 1882 and 1883 over all competitors. Descriptive 
Circular sent tes y oul on yee 

Address, STRONG, 
Prop’r. of the p +4 a HiveF ert he and ‘Apiary. 
JERSEYVIL 


KEGS AND PAILS 


FOR EXTRACTED HONEY. 


These KEGS are designed to answer the popular 
demand for honey in smal! packages, and when 
compared with large barrels polding from 300 to 
500 Ibs. each, they are fully as cheap and often 
cheaper. They need no waxing, but should simply 
be thoroughly scalded with boiling water before 
used. The leakage so often occurring in the large 
hard-wood barrels can be entirely prevented by 
using this size of packages. Considering the cost 
and trouble of waxing, the loss of honey by leak- 
age, and the ease with which these Kegs can be 
handled and shipped, with an actual! saving in 
Original cost, it is apparent to all that they are the 
best. Prices: 


B gallon Kegs, holding u trifle over 50 Ibs.... 
1¢ 





10 “ . “ “ “ 190 Ibs... 


When 25 or more kegs are ordered at one time, a 
discount of 10 per cent. given on the above prices. 








These new kegs are designed and manufactured 
with special rererence to my experience and sug- 
gestions from those who have used the fish, lard 
and syrup kegs of last season. The staves are 
Norway Pine; the heads are Oak; and the hoops 
are Hickory, and, as will be noticed by the accom- 

anying illustrations, they are well bound. If the 
ao by are painted, I will guarantee these kegs not 
to leak. It is not essential to paint them, but I 
believe it will pay to do so. 





These PAILS have a full cover and are excellent 
for selling honey in a home market, and after the 
honey is candied, they can be shipped anywhere. 
All sizes, except the smallest, have a bai! or handle, 
and when emptied by the consumer wil! be found 
useful in every household. 

Assorted samples of the four sizes put inside of 
one another us a nest, price, 50 cts. by express. 
The following are the prices in quantities: 


The Bee- Keeper § Guide; 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY, 
By A. J. COOK, 


Of Lansing. Professor of Entomology in the 
Btate Agricultural — of Michigan 


0: 
B20 Pages; 133 r ine [liustrations- 
30° 
This isa new edition of Prof. Cook's Manual ox 
the Apiary, enlarged and elegantly illustrated. 
The first edition of 4,000 copies wus exhausted in 
about ls months —a sale unprecedented in the 
annals of bee-culture. ‘his new work has been 
produced with great care, pauient study and per- 
sistent research. It comprises a full delineation 
of the anatomy and physiology of the honey bee, 
‘lustrated with many costly wood engravings —- 
the products of the Lioney Bee ; the races of bees; 
full desccriptions of honey -producing plants,trees, 
shrubs, etc. splendidly tl!lustrated—and last,though 
not least, detailed instructions for the various 


manipulations necessary in the apiary. 
This work is a masterly production, and one that 
no bee-keeper, however limited his means. can 


afford to dowithout. Itis fully “up with the thmes” 
on every conceivable subject that can interest the 
apiarist. It is not only instructive, but intensely 
interesting and thorough!y practical. 


—_— O° 
tead the following opinions of the Book ; 


All agree that it isthe work of a master and of 
real vulue.—L’ Apicuiiure, Puris. 

think Coo''s Manual is toe best of our Amert- 
can wurks.— LEW1S ‘T. COLBY. 


It sppears to have cut the ground from unde 
future buok-makers.— British Bee Jeurnat. 


Prof. Cook's valuable Munual has been my con- 
Stunt ceoide in ty cperations and successful man- 
auement of the upiury.—J. / EST. 

I have derived more practical knowledge from 
Prot. Cook's New Munual of the Apiary than trom 
any Other book.—E. H. WYNKOOP. 

This book is just what everyone interested in 
bees Ought to have, and which, no one who optains 
it, will ever regret having purcnused.— Mick. For. 

To all who wish to engage ‘n bere culture, a 
manvuul is a necessity. Prof. Cook's Manual is ap 
exhaustive work.—Heraid, Monticello, Lil. 

With Cook's Manual lam more than pleased. It 
is fuily up wigh the times in every particulur. The 
richest reward awaits its autbor.—A. E. WENZEL. 

My success has been 80 great as to almost aston- 
ish myself, und much of it is due to tbe Clear, dis- 
interested information contained in Cook's Man- 
unl.—WAL VAN ANTWERP, M. D 


It is the latest book on the bee, and treats of both 
the bee and hives, with their implements. It is of 
value to ail bee-ruisers.— Ky. Lave Stock Record. 

It is a credit.to the author as well the publisher 
I have never yet met witha work, either French 
or toreign, which | like so much.—L’ABBE Du 
BO1s, editor of the Bul.etin D’ Apiculteur, France. 

It not only gives the natural history of these in- 
dustrious insecta, but also a thorough, practical, 
and clearly expressed series of directions for their 
management; also a botanical description ot honey 
producing plants, and an extended account of the 
enemies of bees.— Democrat, Pulaski, N. 


We have perused with great pleasure this vade 
mecum ot the bee-keeper. It is replete with the 
best information on everything belonging to api- 
culture. Toul taking ean interest in this sub 
we suy, Obtain this valuable work, read it carefully 
and practice as advised.— Agriculturist, Quebec. 

This book is pronounced by the press and leadt 
bee-men to be the must complete and practi 
treatise on bee-culture in Europe or America; a 
scientific work on modern bee management 
every experienced bee. wen will welcome, and it is 
essential to every amuteur A. bee-culture. It is 
banasomely printed, neatly bound. and isa credit 
to the West.— Western Agricul.urist. 


This work is undoubtedly the most complete 
manual for the instruction of yy whieh 
has ever been published. It gives a full explana- 
tion LL ng the careand management of Se 
aster? There is no subject relating to the cu 

bees left untouched, and in the compilation ao 

the work Prof. Cook has h the advantage of all 

the previous knowlede of apiarists, which he uses 

admirably to mote and make popular this most 

interesting of alloccupations.—Ameritcan Inventor. 
—toj— 

Price—Bound in cloth, $1.25 ; in paper cover. 
€1.00 by mail prepaid. Published by 





veered aaa Per doz. Per 100. 

Gallon, holding 19 bs.of peer. ” 80. tae 

Half Gal pes - o- 1.80. 9.00 

uart, “a 2%“ = : ».. 7.00 

int, 14 “ ot : 75... 4.000 
— WALFRED H. NEWMAN, 





129 East 28th Street, New York City, 


023 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN. 
W st Madison Street, CHICAGO, iLi. 
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Given’s FoundationPress. 


PUBLIC SENTIMENT affirms thatthe PRESS 
ts 8U PERIOR for making Comb Foundation either 
in Wired Frames or for SECTIONS, and insures 
straight and perfect combs, when drawn out by 
the bees. Send for Circular and samples. 

D. 8. GIVEN & CO., 


ase HOUPESTON. ILL. 


not, life is sweeping by, go and 
dare before you die, something 
mighty and sublime, leave be 
hind to conquer time.” $66 a 
week in your own town. $5 out- 
fit free. No risk. Everything 


new. Capital not required. We 
will furnish you everything. Many are making 
fortunes. Ladies make as much as men, and boys 
and girls make great pay. Keader, if you want 
business at which you can make great pay all the 
time, write for particulars to H. HALLETT & Co 
Portland, Mai ne. SAly 


FLAT - BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet tc 
the pound. Circular and samples free 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 


Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y¥. 


BIND YOUR JOURNALS 


AND KEEP THEM 


NEAT AND CLEAN. 





The Emerson Binder' 


IS THE NEATEST AND CHEAPEST. 


Any one can use them. Directionsin each Binder 


For Monthly Bee Journal 
For Weekly Bee Journal 


Address, THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, I11. 


DN we Bet S$ 15.00 


W.C PELH WAY, 
S7Aly 


MAYSVILLE. KY 

oats prepe ee to purchase large lots of Fancy 
COMB 't Y in 1 and 2 Ib. sectior.s, or Harbison 
frames, for which we will pay an advance of 5 cts 
yy! ound ae New York prices. CASH ON 
E RY in sound condition in London; 
the 44 rs extracted honey will be puid for all 
broken combs. This is an excellent opportunity 
for bee-keepers wishing to visit Eros. Corre- 

spondence solicited. W. M. HOGE & Co., 
The Apiary, Leconfield, Rd. N 

33Atf LO NDON, 


Bingham § Smoker. 


Please bear in mind that our 
patents cover all the bellows bee 
smokers that wil! burn sound wood. 


Bingham & Hetherington, 


ABRONITIA, MICH. 








N., 
ENGLAND. _ 


A week made at home by the in- 

dustrious. Best business now be- 

fore the public. Capital not needed 

We will start you. Men, women, 

boys and girls wanted everywhere 

to work for us. Now ts the time. 

You can work in spare time, or give 

your whole time to the business. No other busi- 

ness will pay you nearly as well. No one can fail 
to make enormous pay, by engaging at once. 

Costly outfit and terms free. Money made fast, 
— and honorably. Address TRUE & Co., 
. Maine. SAly 


HONEY 


I buy and seli Honey for Cash only. AsIdo no 
Commission business, I will not accept shipments 
without ee correspondence. 


ILLINOIS. 





CHICAGO, 
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illustrated Catalogue sent free upon application. 





BEESWAX. 


I pay 26c. per pound delivered here, for yellow 
Beeswax. To avoid mistakes, the shipper’s name 
should always be on each package. 

ALFRED H. NEWMAN. 
923 West Madison Street. CHICAGO. LLL. 





BEES and HONEY, 


OR THE 


Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS Cc. NEWMAN. 
Editor of the Weekly Bee Journal. 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, I). 


It contains 160 profusely illustrated pages, is 
“fully up with the times” in all the improvements 
and inventions in this rapidly developing pursuit, 
and presents the apiarist with everything that can 
aid in the successful management of the Honey 
Bee, and at the same time produce the most honey 
in its best and most attractive condition. 

Appreciative Notices. 

A neat and abundantly illustrated bane- book of 
apiculture.—American Agriculturist, N. Y. 

Its chapter on marketing honey is worth many 
times its cost.—Citizen, Pulaski, Tenn. 

Contains all the information needed to make 
bee-culture successfu!.—Eagle, Union City, Ind. 

Just such a work as should be in the hands of 
every beginner with bees.—News, Keithsburg, [I1. 

Valuable for all who are interested in the care 
and management of bees.— Dem., Allegan, Mich. 

Engravings are fine. Gotten up in the best style 
and is cheap at the price.— Farmer, Cleveland, O. 

Carefully prepared for beginners.—Farmers 
Cabinet, Amherst, N. H. 

A very valuable work to those engaged in bee- 
raising.—News, Prairie City, lowa. 

We advise all who keep bees to send for this ex- 
cellent work.—Journal, Louisiana, Mo. 

Carefully prepared, and of vast importance ti 
bee-raisers.—Indianian, Clinton, Ind. 





| beautiful engravings.—Democrat, Salem, 


New and valuable, and embellished be 10% 
n 


Much practical useful information,in a cheap 


| form.—Daily Standard, New Bedford, Mass. 


The most perfect work for the price ever yet pro- 


| duced on the subject of bee-culture.—Anti-Monop- 


olist, Lebanon, Mo. 


A manual, containing all the newest discoveries 
in the management of these little workers.- Plain 
Dealer, St. Lawrence, N. Y. 


Full of practical instruction, that no one whx« 
contemplates keeping bees can do without.--Far- 
mers’ Journu!), Louisville, Ky 


It comprises all that is necessary for successfu 
bee-culture, save experience and good judgment. 
—-Daily Republican, Utica, N. Y. 


Gives minute details for the management and 
manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping a 
success.—Col. Valley and Farm. 


Written in an interesting and attractive manner 
and contains valuable information for all readers, 
even though they be not directly interested in the 
care of bees.—Sentinel, Rome, N. Y. 


It embraces every subject that can interest the 
beginner in bee-culture. The engravings perfectly 
illustrate the text.—Farm and Fireside, Spring- 
field, O 


Embraces every subject of interest in the apiary 
giving very thorough details of the management 
and manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping 
a success.—Farm. Longmont, Colo. 


It is a valuable and practical book, and contains 
acomplete resume of the natural history of the 
little busy bee, as well as of all thatone needs tc 
know in their care and management.—Chicag« 
Herald 


Contains a vast fund of information in regard tu 
bee-culture. He who would keep abreastof the 
times must keep posted in allthe improvements in 
his line. We advise all interested to get a copy of 
this book.—Daily Times, San Bernardino, Cal. 


Describes all the newest discoveries in the art. 
by which the production of delicious and hea!th- 

giving honey is obtained, as well as how to prepare 
fe forthe marketin the most attractive shape. 
Signal, Napoleon, O. 


It embraces every subject that will interest the 
beginner. It describes all the newest discoveries 
in the art by which the production of delicious and 
health-giving honey is obtained, as well as how to 
prepare it for the market in the most attractive 
form. It isembellished with beautiful engravings 
and is the most perfect work of the kind, for the 
price, that has ever come under our notice.—Far- 
mer, Lancaster, Pa. 


PRICE—Bound in cloth, 75 cents; 
| covers, 50 cents, postpaid. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


in pape! 





925 W. Madison 8t., Chicago, I!) 


A Liberal Discount to Dealers bb) 
the Dozen or Hundred. 











